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AMERICAN POLITICS 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION AND THE POPULAR MIND 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


IN this country there is a close and intimate relation between business 
conditions and the outcome of a political campaign. Prosperity aids the 
party in power; commercial and financial depression 
Business Con- acts as a powerful lever in influencing the popular 
ditions and mind toward dislodging the dominant administration. 
Politics Hard times breed discontent and a desire for a change. 
During the past eighteen years prosperity has been 
the catch word with which Republican orators have tickled the ears of 
their auditors. The war with Spain in 1898, when the Government spent 
millions upon millions in the purchase of supplies, the pay of officers 
and men and in meeting the exigencies of an unusual situation, inaugu- 
rated a period of activity which received an additional impetus by the 
acquisition of territory outside of our own boundaries. The demand 
for food-stuffs brought money into the pockets of the farmers and the 
factories hummed with industry. These cheerful conditions, however, no 
longer exist. There is a cloud across the face of the sun. The Republi- 
can spellbinder can no longer dwell alluringly upon the prevalence of 
prosperity, but is forced to explain the panic of last year and the conse- 
quent stagnation of business. For the first time in a long period the 
party in power is placed on the defensive side. How far will this condi- 
tion of affairs affect the election? 
In the first place in order to determine the existing situation with a 
close approximation to accuracy, the writer recently entered into corre- 
spondence with more than one hundred of the leading industrial corpora- 
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tions in the United States, inquiry being made as to the condition of 
business at this time as compared with last year and also as to the employ- 
ment of labor at unreduced wages. The replies present a bird’s-eye 
view of the commercial situation. Briefly stated, they show that nearly 
every line of business was seriously affected by the panic and that, with 
one or two exceptions, there has been but slight recovery. In no in- 
stance have normal conditions been resumed. The number of unemployed 
is appalling. In New York City alone there are thousands and thousands 
of people out of employment. In other cities there is the same lack of 
work for willing hands. A report from one locomotive factory shows 
that whereas 18,000 men were upon the pay roll one year ago, there are 
now only 5,000 employed, and even this reduced number is working less 
than full time and at lower wages than formerly prevailed. In a large 
steel corporation where 9,000 men were formerly engaged only half that 
number is now at work and the amount of business is fifty-five per cent. 
of the usual volume. An Eastern coal corporation reports that the price 
of ordinary labor has been reduced twenty-five per cent. and that business 
conditions are still unsatisfactory. A concern which manufactures tex- 
tile machinery received substantially no orders during the first three 
months of this year and even now is operating only about sixty per cent. 
of the capacity of the plant. A hosiery manufacturing company is do- 
ing only forty per cent. of the business of last year and sixty per cent. 
of the force is idle. One of the largest corporations in Pennsylvania is 
employing only about two-thirds of its usual force. In Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, conditions have not improved to an appreciable extent and only 
forty to fifty per cent. of the iron and steel business is in operation. 

In the West there is the same story. Chicago contains thousands of 
unemployed. A large concern in Michigan, which manufactures agri- 
cultural implements. has not closed down but is employing only one- 
half of its usual force. In Iowa there is business depression, with several 
strikes. In Wisconsin a manufacturing concern of national repute re- 
ports that conditions seem to be improving but that during the past 
five or six months only one-half of the force was at work, the men earn- 
ing ten per cent. less wages and working about twenty per cent. less 
hours a day than at the same period one year ago. Further quotations 
might be made but they would be mere repetitions. The summary, 
therefore, is that there is almost universal business depression, with labor 
unemployed and with wages reduced for those who can find work. There 
is, however, a feeling of optimism, characteristically American, that 
better times are coming, although the foundation for this hopefulness 
does not appear to be definitely expressed. 
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It is quite evident that Mr. Bryan and his campaign managers fully 
appreciate the fact that business conditions offer a fair opportunity for 
political advantage. Nothing could be more potent than 
Appealing the appeal which is being made for the labor vote. On 
to the Labor Labor Day Mr. Taft was silent, while Mr. Bryan, arriv- 
Vote ing in Chicago in the early morning, reviewed a pro- 
cession of 30,000 workingmen and made at least three 
addresses to labor organizations. In his principal speech he endorsed 
labor unions and committed himself to every proposition demanded by 
them, not only the universal eight-hour day and the liability of em- 
ployers, but especially in relation to the issuance of injunctions and the 
trial by jury of cases of contempt of court arising under injunctions. 
Mr. Bryan referred proudly to the fact that the labor plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform was practically drawn by the labor leaders and that the 
Republican platform was “a triumph for those who have been opposing 
the laboring man.” He did not fail to note the fact that “as the 
result of eighteen years of anti-trust legislation, only one man has been 
given a penal sentence for violating the federal law on this subject and 
that man was a member of a labor organization rather than a trust 
magnate.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, the effort to solidify the labor vote 
for Mr. Bryan would be worthy of little consideration. If there was 
universal prosperity; if workingmen were busy and contented; if wages 
had not been reduced; if organized jabor had no ground of complaint 
against the Republican candidate or the Republican party, it might be 
admitted that Mr. Bryan’s utterances would fall upon deaf ears. Any 
one must be blind, however, who cannot see that at this particular time 
the conditions are ripe for an appeal to the laboring element. It may 
not be effective but certainly the ground is fertile. No one who remem- 
bers how vital a factor the Homestead strike became in the Harrison- 
Cleveland campaign can fail to realize that a situation—not so tense or 
serious, perhaps, but still significant and important—now exists to men- 
ace Republican victory. It will not suffice for the Republican leaders to 
minimize the conditions which prevail. They may denounce Mr. Gom- 


pers as a demagogue, which, for the sake of argument, may be true; 
they may assert that he does not control a single vote besides his own, 
which may also be true; and they may claim that all previous efforts 
to crystallize the labor vote into a political unit has failed, which claim 
may also have some foundation. All these things, however, do not change 
the fact that to-day the relations between the Democratic party and the 
laboring man are more intimate and harmonious than ever before and 
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that the conditions which effect these relations are different from those 
in any other campaign. Mr. Hearst has full appreciation of the situa- 
tion, for he is attacking Mr. Bryan as an enemy of the workingman. 
He will, however, be forced to obtain more decisive evidence than the 
affidavit of an unknown individual before he can place Mr. Bryan in an 
embarrassing position; and, in the meantime, Mr. Bryan proceeds along 
the even tenor of his way. 


There is one phase of this question which presents itself most forcibly 
to the thinking mind. In 1896, when Mr. McKinley stood as the fore- 
most exponent of the principle of protection, and in 
Prosperity and each succeeding campaign, the Republican party claimed 
Protection not that a high tariff and prosperity were synonymous 
Synonymous terms. The panic of 1893, coincident with the enact- 
ment of the Wilson-Gorman tariff law and still remem- 
bered as the era when soup-houses were established to feed the idle poor, 
gave peculiar force to the Republican appeal. Experience has shown, 
however, that commercial depression can spread its gloomy wings over 
the land even when a high tariff is in the full heyday of existence. Theo- 
retically, there ought to be no cessation of industry. The manufacturers 
are protected to the utmost limit. Increasing population and material 
progress afford them larger markets for their supplies; and yet, as an 
actual fact, there is stagnation and idleness. The tariff issue can no 
longer be invoked on the ground that prosperity and protection go hand 
in hand. 


If the Republican party can recover from the disorganization which 
now exists in almost every State in the Union, it will accomplish a 
remarkable feat and deserve the victory which such re- 


Conditions covery will insure. At the present time, however, the 
in the national outlook cannot present much encouragement to 
States the Republican mind. Factional disturbances are in- 


creasing rather than diminishing. New York, West 
Virginia and Ohio are no longer the only States wherein differences of 
a serious nature exist. In Connecticut the Republicans have nominated 
for Governor the Congressional Representative, Mr. Lilley, whose con- 
duct in connection with the submarine boat investigation drew down 
upon him the emphatic censure of his colleagues. So bitterly do the 
better element of the State resent this nomination that Republican suc- 
cess in Connecticut is seriously menaced. The leading manufacturers 
and business men openly announce their opposition and a revolt will 
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unquestionably occur. In Iowa, where the legislature was called in ex- 
traordinary session for the purpose of enacting a primary law, a contest 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Allison was precipitated 
and instantly revealed the factional division in the Republican ranks. 
If the struggle between the followers and antagonists of Governor Cum- 
mins should be prolonged the effect would undoubtedly be felt next 
November. In Indiana a special session of the legislature has been 
called to enact a local option law, and it is the opinion of leading Repub- 
licans that this action will operate to the disadvantage of the dominant 
party. 

It has already been shown, in previous articles in THe Forum, that 
in Wisconsin the Republicans are badly split into Lafollette and anti- 
Lafollette factions; in Illinois there is a feud following the senatorial 
and gubernatorial primary; in Ohio the Foraker and Taft factions are 
in some localities openly bitter and nearly everywhere secretly hostile; 
and in New York, where the conditions have been very unsatisfactory, the 
action of the Republican leaders has tended to fan the flames of discord 
rather than to quench them. President Roosevelt, speaking as a citizen 
of the State and not in his official capacity, publicly advocated the 
renomination of Governor Hughes, while the party managers were equally 
pronounced in their opposition. In New York the Republicans are be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. Governor Hughes has been renomi- 
nated, but it would seem to an observer outside of the State as if the 
Republicans had made a tactical mistake in dealing with the New York 
situation. If, in the very beginning, the party managers had conceded 
the renomination of Governor Hughes, the announcement of that fact 
would have been generally accepted as the logical outcome of Governor 
Hughes’s administration and there would have been no display of the 
torn and rent condition of the party. 


Realizing the absolute necessity of speedily adjusting the existing 
differences in various States, Chairman Hitchcock is making almost super- 
human efforts to restore harmony. Especial attention 

Efforts has been given to the situation in West Virginia, where 
Toward apparent harmony has been secured by the withdrawal 


Harmony of both rival nominees for governor and the substitu- 


tion of Mr. W. E. Glosscock as a compromise candi- 
date. This result was not attained, however, without further manifesta- 
tion of bitter personal feeling, although the fact that the local factions 
are united upon Mr. Taft would seem to insure the electoral vote of the 
State in the Republican column. 
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In other States the efforts to adjust party differences are progressing. 
Upon the result of these endeavors the outcome of the Presidential cam- 
paign will largely depend. In the meantime the Republicans have found 
some reassurance in the comfortable majority polled for the Republican 
ticket in the recent Vermont election. They are entitled to view the 
result from this hopeful point of view, even though Vermont is not 
experiencing the throes of revolutionary sentiment which stir the west- 
ern section of the country. It is a conservative, old-fashioned State, 
giving little heed to the radical reforms which are in other sections agi- 
tating the public mind. 


One striking feature of the present campaign is the lack of interest 
in national issues. The tariff is almost ignored and with the exception 
of the proposed guarantee of bank deposits and the anti- 


Paucity of injunction plank, there are no topics especially empha- 
Stirring sized. In the East the scheme of guaranteeing bank de- 
Issues 


posits has not appealed with particular force to the 
average voter, but in the West it has become an absorb- 
ing issue and has greatly added to Mr. Bryan’s strength. In Kansas, for 
instance, the Republicans have formally declared in favor of a State bank 
guarantee bill, despite Mr. Taft’s declared opposition to federal legisla- 
tion of a similar character ; while widespread attention has been drawn to 
the fact that a number of national banks in Oklahoma have announced 
their intention of surrendering their federal charters and reorganizing 
as State institutions because the Attorney-General has ruled that as na- 
tional banks they cannot maintain a guarantee fund. Fifty-four national 
banks were operating under the State guarantee law with deposits ma- 
terially increasing, while institutions outside of the law proportionately 
lost, when they were halted by the Attorney-General. The outcome in 
Oklahoma will be watched with interest, inasmuch as the guarantee 
proposition has proven most attractive to the Western farmers. Not only 
in Kansas, but in Nebraska, lowa and Minnesota it is a dominant issue 

Both parties are distributing a large amount of literature, but the 
scattering character of the requests indicates that no one topic is pre- 
eminent in the public mind. As a matter of fact, the campaign thus far 
has been characterized by unusual apathy. Various reasons are being 
assigned for this indifference, the principal one being the lack of issues 
to which reference has just been made. The campaign seems to have 
resolved itself into a purely personal choice on the part of the voters 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan. The latter has his own large follow- 
ing and the former enjoys the prestige of President Roosevelt’s hearty 
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endorsement. Both are clean and able men and the country will at least 
be spared the bitter personal attacks upon the candidates which have char- 
acterized previous campaigns, although, as indicated in the close of Gov- 
ernor Haskell’s denunciation by President Roosevelt, it is evident that 
other persons connected with the campaign are not to be spared. 


The keynote of Mr. Bryan’s speech of acceptance was the question, 
“Shall the People Rule?” Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Sherman have 
answered that the people do rule and the decision of the 
Shall the question is now left to the voter. Without regard to the 
People partisan considerations involved, however, it is worth 
Rule? while to comment briefly upon the advancement which 
has been made in recent years toward securing a direct 
expression from the people upon various issues and especially in regard 
to the selection of candidates for the highest offices. It was not so long 
ago that the primary election was a thing unknown. To-day the State 
convention is almost the exception rather than the rule. The system 
originated, or at least found its first most general application, in the 
Southern States. For some years Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi have chosen their gubernatorial and senatorial candidates by 
the direct vote of the people and now we find the same idea almost uni- 
versally adopted in the North and West. Senator Burkett, of Nebraska, 
refers proudly to the fact that he is the first United States Senator to 
be chosen in his State by popular vote. Illinois has just held a primary 
election for choice of governor and senator; Michigan is operating under 
the same system; Washington has just named a successor to Senator 
Ankeny by popular vote, and other States now regard the primary election 
as the best method of settling political rivalry. This means, of course, 
that each individual voter is getting into closer touch with the manage- 
ment of public affairs and is becoming more and more a responsible agent. 
The State convention of former days did not always accurately reflect the 
will of the party. Trading between candidates and the manipulation of 
delegates were a natural part of the proceedings and the voter who re- 
mained at home accepted the result as the best which his party had to 
offer him. Under the primary election system, however, the delegate is 
a thing unknown and each voter expresses his personal choice at the 
polls. 


The moral effect of the development of the primary election system 
cannot be overestimated. Each individual voter is invested with a pecu- 
liar power which he did not formerly possess. Not only is it not to be 
surrendered but it arouses a desire for a larger degree of authority. We 
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may confidently expect, therefore, a wider extension of the system until 
the initiative and referendum, which is the highest expression of popular 
will, comes within the range of probability. We shall certainly reach 
this point if the people clamor for more power and it is equally certain 
that it is the logical outcome of the popular rule which Mr. Bryan advo- 
cates. The facts show that the people individually exercise to-day a 
larger degree of power than at any previous period in our political his- 
tory. Experience demonstrates that power once enjoyed is not volun- 
tarily surrendered. The corollary of this proposition is that the people 
will give up nothing and demand more. Why, then, should they not 
at some future time ask for the privilege of directly voting upon the 
laws even as now they cast their ballots for their personal selections? 
This is the question which confronts any one who observes the modern 
trend of political events. 

In addition to all this, the spread of the primary election, system is 
interesting because it is affecting the sway of the old-time party bosses. 
The man who controlled his ward meeting helped the man who domi- 
nated the county convention, and he, in turn, was the lieutenant who 
assisted the leader in the State gathering. With the incoming of the 
primary election, however, the power of the party bosses is largely 
shorn. The voter in the booth may silently and secretly signify hi 
choice without dictation or publicity. He need not explain or apologize 
and, above all, he is free from the lash of the party whip. It is th 
condition of affairs that is increasing individual independence and is 
rendering it more and more difficult for political prophets to foretel! 
accurately the result of an election. 


i 


La 


Henry Litchfield West. 
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AGAIN MOROCCO CAUSES A SCARE 
BY A. MAURICE LOW 


Two years ago Germany and France were either on the verge of war 
or the German Emperor played the most reckless and calculating game 
of bluff modern Europe has known. The inside of that amazing piece 
of diplomacy is still a mystery, but it resulted in a draw. France was 
prevented from assuming a protectorate over Morocco, Germany found 
herself isolated and deserted by her allies. Early in the past month it 
looked as if Germany was about to repeat her former tactics, and all 
Europe trembled. 

When France and England settled their long standing differences by 
France recognizing England as virtually the ruler of Egypt and admit- 
ting that her position there was regular, England, in a generous mood, 
withdrew any objection to France doing what she pleased in Morocco. 
That in a nutshell was the series of events that led up to the Algeciras 
conference. It was an arrangement that left nothing to be desired so 
far as England and France were concerned, but it did not suit Ger- 
many in the slightest. The Kaiser objected to these little family arrange- 
ments without being consulted, and set his foot down hard. First he 
demanded that M. Delcassé, the French foreign minister, one of the 
ablest ministers France has had in many years, and the one who had 
created the Moroccan policy, must be dismissed, that demand being vir- 
tually an ultimatum, as it was generally understood at the time that the 
price of refusal was war. England stood ready to come to the support of 
France. Whether the Kaiser would have made his threat good no one, 
of course, knows, but for a few days there was great anxiety in Europe 
and it was generally believed that war was inevitable. France, how- 
ever, was willing to preserve peace even although her dignity had been 
grievously affronted, and M. Delcassé retired from the cabinet. The 
question of Morocco, however, still remained to be settled, and an inter- 
national conference was held at Algeciras and the so-called Algeciras 
Act was accepted by all the powers. In substance it was an agreement 
by which Abdul Aziz was recognized as the rightful ruler of the 
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Shereefian Empire, and France and Spain were made the mandatories 
of Europe and entrusted with the work of policing the ports so as to 
restore order and protect the lives and property of Europeans. The 
Kaiser really gained nothing and was very angry because Italy, his mili- 
tary ally, had, as he viewed it, deserted him in the conference room, and 
he indulged in his well-known weakness of sending amazing telegrams. 
To Count Golouchouski, the Austrian minister for foreign affairs, he 
wired : 


At the moment when, with the consent of your gracious master, I transmit 
to Count Welsersheimb the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle in recog- 
nition of his successful endeavors at Algeciras, I feel compelled to thank you 
sincerely from my heart for your unwavering support of my representatives—a 
splendid deed of a loyal ally. You have shown yourself as a brilliant second upon 
the duelling floor, and may be sure of my rendering like service on like occasion. 


Even great Homer nodded, and occasionally the German Emperor, 
great man as he is, blunders, especially when he takes to sending tele- 
grams. It was not flattering to Austrian pride to be told that she acted 
as the second in a German duel, and Italy understood the veiled threat. 

It was a comparatively easy matter for the European powers to recog- 
nize Abdul Aziz as the ruler of Morocco, but it was a great deal more 
difficult task to induce his fanatical subjects to acquiesce in that arrange- 
ment. To protect the lives of Europeans and prevent a wholesale mas- 
sacre France was forced to send troops and cruisers to Casablanca and 
found herself at once engaged in some pretty sharp fighting. Abdul Aziz 
was importuned by his viceroys to proclaim a holy war so that every 
Moslem would rise and as an act of religious faith make war to the 
death on the Frank. But this he refused to do and many of his fol- 
lowers turned to his brother, Mulai Hafid, a much less enlightened man, 
and the country was plunged in civil war. France was suspected by 
Germany of secretly giving Abdul Aziz support, but there has been 
nothing to confirm this and the two brothers were allowed to fight it 
out until Mulai Hafid was able to inflict a crushing blow upon Abdul 
and depose him from the sultanate. 

Germany then suggested that the time had come for the powers 
formally to recognize Mulai Hafid as Sultan of Morocco, and to admit 
that a mistake had been made in trying to force upon the Moors a sultan 
who was not acceptable to them. “The right of Morocco to decide for it- 
self in the choice of a ruler is no mere phrase,” ran the semi-official Ger-- 
man communiqué, which also suggested that it would “be in the general 
interest if the Moors themselves could be speedily and completely reas- 
sured as to the intentions of French policy in Morocco. Europe would 
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gladly avoid a relapse into the state of tension with regard to Morocco, 
which has once arisen and been pretty well got over.” 

If what reads like a mild and statesmanlike proposal had been made 
_by England or Italy, or any other government then Germany, it would 
probably have occasioned not the slightest comment, but coming from 
Germany it threw the English and French press into a spasm. The 
Kaiser was again at his sinister work of attempting to disturb the peace 
of Europe by recognizing Mulai Hafid in advance of the other powers 
so as to curry favor with him and destroy all that the Algeciras con- 
ference had accomplished ; for, unless the powers acted in concert, Mulai 
Hafid would defy them and refuse to recognize the right of Europe to 
interfere in the affairs of Morocco. That might not prove wise in the 
iong run but it is exactly what is wanted by the tribesmen, who would 
like to drive every foreigner out of Morocco, destroy every vestige of west- 
ern civilization and keep their country free from the devastating hand 
of the white invader. If Germany intended to break the ranks of her 
adversaries by using the Moroccan succession as a pretext, she signally 
failed. The signatories to the Algeciras act ranged themselves on the 
side of France and agreed that Mulai Hafid could not be recognized 
until he had pledged himself to abide by the terms of the Algeciras 
agreement and loyally carry out the contracts made by his predecessor. 


Perhaps, if there had been any break among the powers allied for peace, 
the Kaiser might have brought about a very awkward situation; but 
with all Europe supporting the policy of France and insisting upon 
the observance of the Algeciras agreement, Germany could do nothing. 
The Kaiser’s bomb spluttered, but there was no explosion. 


The visit of the American battleship fieet to Australasia is an inter- 
national event of far-reaching political importance, rather than a 
mere naval evolution. It has no immediate political 


Japan effect, it will lead to no new alliances, it has not rear- 
and the 


ranged the calculations of statesmen or disturbed that 
Saxon 


nicely poised and somewhat nebulous property of dip- 
lomats, the balance of power; but it has nevertheless 
quickened the imagination of the Anglo-Saxon world, and in all prob- 
ability it has not been without effect on the subtle imagination of the 
Japanese. 

Australia is a part of the British Empire, an empire that is linked 
to Japan by a treaty offensive and defensive; but if there is any place 
on the face of the globe where the Japanese are more bitterly disliked 


than on the island continent, it is not known. Many years ago the Aus- 
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tralians resolved that Australia should be a white man’s country and 
that the immigration of Asiatics should not be permitted. With enor- 
mous possibilities, Australia suffers from a scarcity of population, and 
certain of its industries, its sugar plantations especially, are undeveloped 
because the white man cannot or will not work in them. They might be 
made extremely profitable if they were worked by Asiatics, but this 
public sentiment will not permit. Isolated from the mother country, 
Australia has watched the military growth of Japan with nervous fear, 
for it is the common belief of the Australian that, when Japan embarks 
on that career of military aggression which imagination pictures, she 
will not be content with the capture of the Philippines alone, but Aus- 
tralia will also come under her sway. Australia is defenceless. Before 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance Great Britain had a naval force in the 
Pacific; but since then Germany has made great strides in building 
up a navy, and Germany must be watched night and day by England. 
So great is the fear that without warning Germany will attempt the 
invasion of England, the British naval force has been withdrawn from 
the Pacific and a few second-class cruisers are all that represents the 
mistress of the seas in those waters. The Australians have no navy of 
their own, and it is doubtful if they can acquire one unless they make 
heavy contributions to the imperial defence and pay for the building 
of ships officered and manned by the royal navy, but to be kept for all 
time in Australian waters. 

The coming of the most powerful fleet the Australians have ever 
seen gave them a feeling that in time of peril they might find succor 
from friends rather than from their own family. The inhabitants of 
British Oceanica have watched the growing friction between the United 
States and Japan with keen interest and sympathy, for they have much 
at stake. The world believes that the time is coming when the struggle 
for the mastery of the Pacific will bring the United States and Japan 
into conflict, and on the issue of that conflict is bound up Australia’s 
future. If the Saxon triumphs and the United States makes the Pacific 
an American lake, which is the dream of more than one American 
statesman, Australia has nothing to fear; but if Japan is victorious, 
if the rising sun mounts ever higher, Australia is at the mercy of Nip- 
pon, and a white man’s Australia is a memory only. Alone and unaided 
Australia could do nothing, and that she only too well realizes, and she 
must rely either on England or the United States in her hour of peril. 
Common interests bring nations together, and the Japanese menace 
brings the Australian Commonwealths closer to the United States than 
to England. 
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Japan of course has not been unobservant. A change of ministry 
has been followed by the announcement that Japan desires the friend- 
ship of the world and will do everything to cultivate it; and as her finan- 
cial burdens, the legacy of the war, are pressing heavily upon her, re- 
trenchment will be the order of the day and expenditures for the army 
and navy are to be cut down to the lowest possible point consistent with 
efficiency. On both sides of the Pacific there is much suspicion. It 
would be idle to attempt to disguise the feeling that so strongly exists 
in the United States. Rightly or wrongly naval officers and public men 
believe that the United States has more to fear from Japan than any 
other country, and Japan is equally suspicious. “I do not know what 
meaning the expansion of the American navy implies, but from the 
speeches of the President we can gather that it is made against Japan,” 
Count Okuma is reported to have said recently to a correspondent of 
the New York Times. Count Okuma does not speak with authority, as 
he holds no office at the present time, but he is a man of great influence 


and he is representative of a large section of the Japanese people, and 


he said one thing that Americans may well consider carefully. 
“America has no enemy at present,” he remarked, “and it would be 
thoughtless policy for America purposely to make an enemy by inflam- 
ing public opinion in Japan.” There is much food for thought here 

Japan must have room for expansion and the exercise of her 
energies. Formosa and Korea are giving her some vent, but it is not 
enough. She will undoubtedly colonize heavily in Manchuria, with the 
permission of China if she is acquiescent, without it if she objects. 
Until China adopts modern methods she can do nothing to prevent the 
Japanese exploitation of Manchuria unless she has the support of a 
strong western power. Such an attempt is now being made by the New 
York JTerald, which is using all its influence to bring about a Chinese 
American alliance, although we need not treat the suggestion seriously, 
at least not at the present time. China might welcome an alliance, 
although it is by no means certain that Chinese tradition would accept 
the idea, but it is not easy to see what the United States would gain. 
The trade of China is very valuable, it is true, but it is ridiculous to 
think that the United States can monopolise it or keep it as a preserve 
for American enterprise. The trade of China must be open to the 
world, and the nation that can manufacture cheapest and adapt itself 
to the needs of the Chinese market will obtain the largest share of the 
trade. Japan is in a more advantageous position than any other coun- 
try, but Japan mast meet the competition of all the rest of the world. 

There is a certain element in Japan that believes Russia is trying to 
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make trouble for her with the United States, while to others Germany 
is the tertium gaudens. If the European opinion is correct that Ger- 
many only waits the opportune time to attack England, it is easily ex- 
plained why Germany should encourage friction between Japan and 
the United States. Continued friction breaks out into flame, and once 
the fire is started Japan may have to call on her ally for assistance, which 
might place England in an extremely embarrassing position. It is 
hardly conceivable that England would be found fighting against the 
United States, and yet by the terms of her alliance she might be 
forced into that position, and it would be the triumph of German di- 
plomacy, worthy of the best traditions of the Bismarckian era, if she 
could bring that about. Apart from that, whatever assistance England 
gave Japan, which would take the form of ships, would weaken her fleet 
in home waters and perhaps offer such a strong inducement to Germany 
to attempt that oft-spoken-of invasion that she might not be able to resist 
the temptation. From that standpoint it is easy enough to understand 
why Germany is watching affairs in the far east closely and is not 
anxious to allay friction between the United States and Japan. 


The Independent Free State of the Congo has been annexed by Bel- 
gium and no longer exists. Thus ends what at one time threatened very 
awkward complications. The charges of cruelty and 


Belgium maltreatment of the natives aroused so much indigna- 
Annexes the tion in England and the United States that last year 
Congo the two governments acting in concert made it known 


to the Belgian Government that unless the administra- 
tion of the Congo was reformed and the abuses complained of corrected 
they would feel compelled to take action. It was a hint sufficiently 
strong to prove effective, and after a good deal of discussion by the 
Belgian parliament the treaty of annexation was accepted, by the terms 
of which King Leopold abdicated as sovereign of the Congo and merged 
his private kingdom in that of Belgium, which becomes responsible not 
alone for its administration but also for its finances. With an estimated 
population of 30,000,000, practically all blacks, for with the exception 
of the government officials, a few traders, a scattering of missionaries 
and a consul here and there no Europeans are to be found in the Congo, 
and an area of 900,000 square miles, equal to about one-third of the 
United States, the Congo has great possibilities if efficiently and honestly 
administered and proper efforts are made to improve the condition of 
the natives. Its chief article of export is rubber, and the world’s con- 
sumption of rubber at the present time is so great, and so steadily in- 
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creasing, that the demand fully keeps pace with the supply. The Congo 
could double its export of rubber without overstocking the market or 
breaking the price. Up to the present time little attention has been 
paid to agriculture, but it is said the continent can raise cereals in 
almost unlimited quantities, and its mineral wealth, which experts have 
pronounced very great, is undeveloped. 

The Congo might be made to pay handsomely under proper admin- 
istration, but whether Belgium is fitted for the task remains to be seen. 
The Belgians have had no experience in colonial administration, and 
that, like everything else, requires special training and a certain adap- 
tability not to be acquired offhand. The Belgians are an extremely 
thrifty and industrious people with a well-developed commercial sense, 
but even with those qualities they may not be able to make a success 
of the government of a tropical dependency. 


It may seem to some people that Canada is not “foreign” and there- 
fore has no proper place in this department, but its politics are not yei 


American, and they must either be treated here or not 
The Coming at all. It is probable that about the time our own elec- 
Election in tion is being decided Canada will have to determine 
Canada whether Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Liberal party 


shall be granted a new lease of power or the Conser- 
vatives shall regain the control they lost some thirteen years ago. 
Under the provisions of the Canadian constitution Parliament must be 
dissolved next year and an appeal made to the country, but the Canadian 
custom is similar to that of England, where it rarely happens that a 
Parliament lives its legal term of seven years, as prime ministers prefer 
to select their own time for making the contest rather than to have it 
definitely determined long in advance, which is considered an advantage 
to the opposition. 

Between the two parties in Canada the issues are almost as vague and 
nebulous as they are on this side of the border, and if any one to-day 
can tell wherein lies the difference between Republican and Democrat 
he proves himself a person endowed with superlative wisdom. It was 
different in the old days, in Canada, when Sir John Macdonald was so 
firmly entrenched that his opponents were powerless to dislodge him. 
In those days the Conservatives were the protectionists and the Liberals 
were free traders, and they were no half way men. So enamored were 
the Liberals with free trade that they publicly advocated commercial 
union with the United States, even at the cost of severing the tie with 
England. But that sturdy old Scotchman, Sir John, routed them 
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with the shortest and most taking political battlecry that has ever been 
raised. “A British subject I was born, and a British subject I will 
die” was an appeal to patriotism, to sentiment, to deeds that made a 
race famous, that no man with a drop of English blood in his veins 
could be deaf to. It won the fight, and free trade ceased to be an issue. 

When the Liberals came into power in 1896 under the leadership 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier they made no attempt to overturn the National 
Policy, which had done so much for the prosperity of Canada. Instead 
of reverting to free trade the Laurier government introduced British 
preference, when the olive branch held out to the United States had 
been rejected. The Dominion now stands as irrevocably committed to 
the policy of protection as does the United States. There as here no 
party would dare to advocate free trade. 

The Conservatives have little to offer, and all they can rely on is 
to attack the government on the score of extravagance and call attention 
to the fact that the expenditures of the Dominion twelve years ago were 
only about $45,000,000, while this year they have risen to $140,000,000, 
which the Liberals will meet by saying it proves how greatly the wealth 
of the Dominion has increased under the Liberal administration. 
Charges of extravagance have little effect so long as a people are pros- 
perous, and Canada this year will have another bumper harvest. With 
the farmers receiving good prices for a large crop and business generally 
throughout the Dominion prosperous, there appears at this time to be 
little to encourage the Conservatives to hope that the election will go 
in their favor. 


A ° Ma u rice Low. 
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THE PROGRESS OF FINANCIAL RECOVERY 
BY ALEXANDER D, NOYES 


Ir will be remembered that, when the narrative of the course of 
events in this after-panic year was brought to a close in the July num- 
ber of the Forum, we found the people of the country vigorously en- 
deavoring to persuade themselves that real prosperity was returning 
with rapid strides, whereas the actual trade indications of the day gave 
little or no confirmation to that belief. Our survey of the actual statis- 
tics of the various industries showed at the time that there had un- 
doubtedly been a substantial recovery from the low level to which 
American finance and industry had fallen during the early months of 
1908. But this recuperation from acute depression had accomplished 
no more than to restore the general level of trade activity and busi- 
ness profits to perhaps fifty per cent. of what it was at the same date 
a year before. No presentation of these figures seemed, however, to have 
great effect on the minds of those who conducted what may be called the 
“campaign for prosperity.” With an entirely worthy purpose, these 
prophets of an immediate return to high prosperity ignored all figures 
of the moment which pointed in the opposite direction, and when their 
position, under the reasoning usually employed in commercial circles, 
became wholly untenable, they took refuge in prediction that the turn 
was immediately at hand, and that when it should actually come, the 
forward movement of reviving prosperity and activity would be so rapid 
that in a very short period the conditions prevailing in 1906 and 1905 
would be restored. 

We now have to review the three-months’ period which has suc- 
ceeded the midsummer prophecies of immediate revival. It is still 
quite impossible to say that those predictions have been verified. The 
country is not in the depths of industrial depression, but it is not en- 


gaged in vigorous trade revival. Stocks of materials are unquestionably 
low; on this point, and on the ground that nothing is needed to bring 
about the return to the old conditions except return of confidence, has 
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been based much argument for fundamental and early recovery. In pre- 
dictions, therefore, it would not be wise at present to indulge; the pur- 
pose of this article is to show impartially exactly what has happened 
during the past three months, and what, so far as can be seen’ to-day, is 
the condition of the moment. 


In the first place, it must be said that the Stock Exchange, the tradi- 
tional barometer of good or bad times in general trade, has continued 
during the greater part of this period to repeat its 


_ predictions of returning prosperity. Instead of show- 
idsummer 


oe ing in its daily business the apprehension and depres- 
Optimism _ J PI : I 


sion which marked the corresponding months of such 
an after-panic year, for instance, as 1894, a movement 
for the rise occurred, during the summer months, on a scale which 
frequently approached the violence of such prosperous periods as the 
summer of 1906. Enhancement of values, during the six weeks in which 
this movement was carried on, ran in many stocks to ten or fifteen per 
cent.; volume of business, measured by actual daily transactions on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange, exceeded on several occasions the “million- 
share mark,” which had become a traditional measure of activity among 
investors. This Stock Exchange movement wi!l call for some specia! 
discussion of its own; for the present, it is necessary only to point out 
the part which it played in the general course of events this summer. 
It hardly need be said that while prices on the Stock Exchange were 
going at this rapid rate, conviction that trade recovery must be 
in progress at a similar pace became widespread throughout the com- 
munity. The unconscious argument that stocks could not go up con- 
tinuously unless industrial conditions were improving at a similar rate, 
is potent in the American mind. It naturally followed, however, that 
when, in the middle of August, the strong support underneath the stock 
market suddenly seemed to be withdrawn, and prices lost during a 
two-weeks’ period the greater part of what they had gained in the six 
preceding weeks, logic of this sort was considerably shaken. When, in 
September, a really violent crash in prices, in connection with what 
was called an “election scare,” cancelled pretty much all that remained 
of the midsummer advance, the inference from Wall Street movements 
to industrial movements grew genuinely confusing. People began to 
withdraw their eyes from the Stock Exchange itself and to look 
around at actual developments in the field of trade. 
In this they found much to disappoint the glowing expectations 
which had been created by the course of Wall Street prices. All testi- 
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mony which has come to hand during the period confirmed the judgment 
that the era of idle labor and poor business profits had not yet been 
closed. It was possible, even at the opening of September, for impartial 
experts in the iron and steel trade to show that little more than one- 
half the business was being done which had been in progress at that 
time in 1907. These various indications I shall take up more in detail 
in a moment. They are offset, in their influence on the judgment of 
trained financial observers regarding the longer future, by the manner 
in which the season emphasized the extraordinary and long-prevalent 
distinction between the conditions East and West. The Commercial 
Bank of Chicago, which every autumn gathers together, from a great 
mass of correspondents throughout the country, reports on industrial 
conditions, and which publishes a careful summary of the general situa- 
tion as a result, had this to say in the middle of August: 


The reports coming from all sections show that there are two factors in the 
situation distinctly more important than all the others, and one of these makes 
powerfully for improvement, while the other is a drag upon recovery. The first 
is the condition of the farming class and the other is the condition of the railways. 
The reports from the agricultural districts and from the industries and mer- 
chants dependent upon farmers show business with them to have been but slightly 
disturbed, while every industry which looks to the railways for patronage has 
suffered severely. 


This statement sums up the actual situation with great clearness; it 
shows undoubtedly why the East has continued in the grasp of indus- 
trial depression, and why the West, while perhaps not showing the rapid 
recuperation which had been expected, nevertheless is fundamentally 
confident of results a little later. Of this, and of the very peculiar part 
which politics and the Presidential election have played in the markets 
of this summer, we shall have occasion to speak in further detail. 


First as to the actual testimony of the trade statistics of the day. 

A few which are fairly typical may be mentioned. Late in August the 
Associated Merchants’ Company, a $20,000,000 cor- 

Testimony of poration, reported on the operation of the half dozen 
the Trade large and long-established department stores owned by 
Returns it in New York, Baltimore and Buffalo. The statement 
covered the six months ending August Ist; it showed 

net earnings very nearly twenty-five per cent. smaller than in the same 
period a yearago. This is perhaps as favorable a showing as has been made 
by any enterprise of the sort. A few weeks earlier the important 
H. B. Claflin Company of New York, engaged in the wholesale dry- 
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goods business, issued its statement for the first six months of 1908; 
the statement showed the company’s receipts to have been actually 
$7,000 less than expenses, whereas in the same period of 1907 the com- 
pany had earned $454,000 surplus profits. At about the same time, 
the United States Steel Corporation issued its quarterly report for 
the three months ending with July. The net earnings shown in this docu- 
ment decreased no less than fifty-five per cent. from 1907, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the appropriations for improvement and replace- 
ment had been cut down nearly $22,000,000, as compared with the quar- 
ter in 1907, the surplus earnings of the period, in excess of dividends, 
were only $195,595, as against $3,497,000 during the second quarter 
of the preceding year. Nor was this all; for although the unfilled 
orders on the company’s books for future delivery had fallen, at the 
close of March, to 3,765,343 tons, as compared with 6,425,008 at the 
close of last September, the similar statement at the end of June this 
year showed a tonnage booked of only 3,313,876. Comparing this mid- 
summer showing with that of the midsummer of 1907, which was 
7,603,876, it will be seen that orders on hand, which are generally 
taken as a faithful index of real trade activity, were less by fifty-seven 
per cent. than they were a year before. 

The general trend of testimony in the mercantile industry was that 
ihe sales this summer were ranging from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
below their total for the same months last year. The metal trades give 
some indication of their own position in the American Smelting Com- 
pany’s report for the twelve months ending April 30th, which revealed a 
decrease in the net earnings from the preceding fiscal year of thirty-thre: 
per cent. Perhaps the most faithful index io the actual state of the trade 
is to be found in the gross earnings of the country’s railways. These are 
reported and compiled each month, and should therefore give a rea- 
sonable picture of the improvement or retrogression in real trade ac- 
tivity. The gross returns indicated shrinkage from 1907 of 12} per 
cent. in January, 11} in February, 133 in March, 18] in April, 228 in 
May, 17} in June, 174 in July, and approximately 15 per cent. in 
August. The total estimated decrease, during the first seven months 
of 1908, reached the remarkable figure of $172,000,000. 

Exactly what this shrinkage had involved to the railway companies 
we have seen in the previous sketches of the year’s developments. It 
remains to say that the drastic and vigorous efforts at retrenchment, 
introduced by the railways after the panic reaction was fully felt, have 
managed later in the summer to bring about a better relative showing 
in the net. The January reports showed net earnings lower by thirty per 
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cent. than in 1907, and as far along as May, the shrinkage was twenty- 
five per cent.; in other words, decrease in actual net results was 
larger in that period than decrease in the gross. About the middle of 
the year the new economies introduced in operation began to have effect. 
In June, as against the 174 per cent. decrease in the gross earnings, there 
was a fall of only 92 in net. Operating expenses had been cut down 
fully twenty-one per cent., and this process of retrenchment, continuing 
during the subsequent months, made possible a very much better com- 
parison of railway net receipts with the year before. But such improve- 
ment, when one keeps in mind the manner in which it was brought about, 
could not very well be taken as a sign of improving trade. 


I have had occasion, in these columns, many times since the panic 

of last October broke upon the country, to point out the important re- 

spect in which the situation differed from that of any 

preceding panic, namely, in the economic soundness 

The West and financial independence of the West. This fac- 

tor in the situation was never more important in in- 

fluence than it is to-day, and it is this consideration 

which has more than anything else to do with the relatively cheerful 

views entertained by the financiers and merchants generally, regarding 

the industrial future. We found, in our examination of the situation 

earlier in the year, that the West had not been shaken by the panic in 

anything like the degree in which other communities had suffered, and 

the obvious explanations were, first, the amount of real wealth which 

had been accumulated in that section of the country during the past six 

years, and which had removed it from the position of an indigent bor- 

rower; second, the fact that in the face of panic and depression the 

West was raising fairly abundant agricultural crops and selling them 
at extremely profitable prices. 

Interesting evidence of the business condition in this agricultural 
West has been provided by that usually accurate barometer of financial 
and industrial conditions, the exchange of checks at the country’s clear- 
ing houses. There has lately been published a full compilation of such 
exchanges for the eight months ending with last August. It shows that 
while in the middle Atlantic States the decrease in the value of checks 
drawn during the period, as compared with 1907, was twenty-three per 
cent., and while the decline for the country as a whole was nearly 
twenty per cent., the decrease in the middle agricultural West was only 
94 per cent., whereas in the region bounded by the Mississippi Valley and 
the Rocky Mountains there was a shrinkage of less than two per cent. 
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Probably these comparisons fairly measure the relative severity of finan- 
cial depression. Not many weeks ago, the assessors of the State of 
Kansas published their list of valuations for the property of the State. 
This was the first assessment of the sort, and comparisons are therefore 
impossible; it comprised, however, farm lands assessed at $1,204,426,000, 
town lots at $368,621,877, persona! property at $474,191,255, and public 
service corporations at $401,161,030. The assessment list mentioned 
automobiles owned in the State, valued at more than $1,000,000, pianos 
numbering 44,000 and valued at over $5,600,000; five million 
dollars’ worth of pleasure vehicles other than automobiles, and, what 
is profoundly impressive in comparison with the period of bankruptcy 
in the agricultural district during 1893, $47,000,000 worth of mortgages 
owned within the State. 

With a community thus situated—and it must be remembered that 
the farming communities make up between one-fourth and one-third 
of the total population of the United States—it is not difficult to under- 
stand why merchants should have reckoned with reasonable confidence 
on an early resumption of the purchases which marked the recent genu- 
ine good times. Nothing, apparently, could have stopped the continued 
acquisition of great wealth except a failure of the crops, or very low 
prices for such crops as were gathered. As we shall presently see, neither 
event has happened, and the forecasts given out at St. Louis at the open- 
ing of June regarding a revival of business, in this section at any rate, 
are in a way to be fulfilled. 


As against this picture of genuine agricultural prosperity, in the 

face of trade depression elsewhere, the industrial East has been precisely 

the drag on the process of recovery which the West 

itself was after all of our previous panics. During July 

The East there were numerous assertions that the iron trade was 

on the path of quick recovery. And in fact, figures of 

the country’s monthly iron production published dur- 

ing the two ensuing months showed a reasonably steady expan- 

sion in output. But as the subjoined figures of the output show, 

this recuperation did little more than retrace the ground lost in the 
profound depression of midsummer. 


1907-8 1906-7 1905-6 

Tons Tons Tons 
eesti as subs oh omcblee ib kao a keke 1,348,831 2,250,410 1,926,736 
PCTS hehie beanie ws ae beh Xam ard ae ewe 1,217,897 2,259,682 2,013,402 
EE Cie Ere a cole Siers aid in bid aes ON he 1,088,634 2,231,575 1,907,733 


EE re ee ete eT er eT EET er 1,163,997 2,294,005 2,098,746 
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1907-8 1906-7 1905-6 
‘Tons Tons Tons 
1,148,691 2,216,558 2,073,222 
March 1,228,204 2,226,457 2,165,632 
February 1,079,721 2,045,068 1,904,032 
January 1,045,250 2,205,607 2,068,893 
December sees 2,234,279 2,236,153 2,045,718 
November 1,828,125 2,187,665 2,013,635 
October 2,336,972 2,196,808 2,053,174 
September 2,183,487 1,970,962 1,899,500 


In August, it will be observed, the production reached the highest 
figure of the year; it showed enhancement of 260,000 tons as compared 
with June; but when the same figures were compared with August, 1907, 
they still revealed the fact that the output was cut down very nearly 
one-half. Close watchers of the iron trade situation at the centre of 
production pointed out that whereas the weekly rate of iron production 
on September 1st was 80,460 tons above the low level of January Ist, 
this increase was actually less than that attained in the very bad trade 
year, 1894, when, following the panic of the previous year and the 
resulting industrial depression, the weekly iron output in September 
showed increase of not less than 88,596 above the low midsummer record. 

Along with this not wholly encouraging exhibit has come continued 
depression in the iron market itself, the price being cut as late as the 
last weeks of August to the lowest figure of the year—a price lower by 
thirty-five per cent. than the high figure of 1907. But the iron trade 
was not alone in this disappointing showing; such an important trade 
as dry goods testified almost unanimously that where sales were made 
in any substantial volume, they were made at a sacrifice in prices which 
pretty much dispensed with the idea of manufacturing profit. Not least 
of all, in the extraordinary industrial incidents of the year, was the 
evidence that the decrease of our laboring population, through an ex- 
eess of emigration over immigration, was continuing up to the close 
of the summer. The figures at New York compiled by the steamship 
companies not only showed that immigrants arriving during the first 
eight months of 1908 were 728,000 less than in the same months of 
1907, but that emigrant departures had increased 247,000. When the 
outward and inward movements were compared, it appeared that during 
these same eight months, 253,000 more third-class steamship passengers 
had gone out from the United States than had come in. To an extent 
this outflow of labor is not altogether a discouraging indication. Appar- 


ently it means, first, that the laborers were sufficiently prosperous to pay 
their passage home; second, that the departure of so large a portion of 
the surplus labor army would remove the probability of such congestion 
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of the unemployed as aggravated matters after previous panics. But 
that the outward movement should have continued at so rapid a pace 
as late in the season as the close of summer was of itself a striking and 
instructive suggestion as to the actual state and immediate prospects 
of productive industry. 


To what extent the harvest shortage of 1907 had an actual hand in 
the subsequent industrial distresses of that year is still more or less an 
open question. Of one fact, however, no doubt what- 


Outcome ever exists—namely, that when the wheat harvest of 
of the 1907 the world over was ten per cent. less than that of 
Harvests 


1906, and smaller in volume than in any of the five pre- 
ceding years, something like a scarcity of breadstuffs 
must ensue, unless the crops of 1908 were to turn out unusually abun- 
dant. At the opening of last August, estimates of the supply of wheat 
on hand in all the granaries of the world fixed the total at 
8,800,000 quarters of eight bushels each, as compared with 
15,370,000 at the same time in 1907, and 12,310,000 in 1906. In 
fact, the supply on hand in midsummer of 1908 was with one exception 
very much the smallest ever reported at that time during the decade past. 
It remained to see what the farms would yield in 1908. 

It has been set forth hitherto in these columns that the harvests, 
in the United States at all events, started out with the most promising 
indications. The Government’s estimate on the early wheat crop dur- 
ing June gave indication, supposing the conditions of the day to be 
maintained, of a crop only twice exceeded in the dozen preceding years, 
those years being 1898 and 1901, on each of which occasions all preced- 
ing records in production were surpassed. The same June estimates 
figured out for the later crop of wheat a condition indicative of no less 
than ninety-five per cent. The grain trade’s calculations, on the 
hasis of these estimates, were for a total wheat crop 100,000,000 
bushels beyond the yield of 1907, exceeding by 2,000,000 bushels 
the crop of 1906, which was believed to have had so much to 
do with the prosperity of that day, and equalling or exceeding every 
other wheat yield in the country’s history with the single exception of 
the famous 748,000,000 bushel crop of 1901. The crop of oats, in which 
also the country has a very considerable stake, promised at that time 
a yield exceeding 1,000,000,000 bushels, which would break all records. 

At the same time, conditions in the foreign grain producing countries 
were of such nature as to guarantee a ready market for all the grain 


which the American market should spare. At the opening of July, 
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one of the foremost foreign wheat experts estimated, on the basis of 
returns already at hand, a wheat crop for the world at large running to 
395,500,000 quarters of eight bushels each, as compared with 368,000,000 
in 1967. Such a yield would still have run short of 1906 and 1905 for 
the world at large, but the shortage as then estimated would have fallen 


almost altogether upon Europe, the expected output of America being 
far beyond its record of the three past years. Unfortunately, these 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. What followed may be under- 


stood by every one who suffered from the extraordinarily prolonged hot 
weather of this summer. Lack of moisture during the latter part of 
the summer over a great part of the country’s agricultural area, and 
torrid heat where coolness would have helped the crops, resulted in such 
rapid impairment of the brilliant June conditions that by September Ist, 
all the season’s earlier estimates had been radically cut down. In- 
stead of 737,000,000 bushels, as was estimated for the total wheat crop 
during June, the September indication foreshadowed only 666,000,000. 
The corn crop showed no sign of running beyond the yield of 1907, 
while, as for oats, the 1,000,000,000 bushel estimate of the early 
summer months was reduced to the deficient yield of 826,000,000. If 
these September forecasts are to be fulfilled, the country’s total wheat 
yield for the year will have fallen below that of 1906, 1905, 1902, 1901, 
and 1898, and the crop of oats will be very much the smallest in the 
past four years, excepting 1907. 

While this was happening in the United States, a somewhat similar 
deterioration was in progress in the world at large. Chiefly, no doubt, 
because of the impairmment in American conditions, the Dornbusch esti- 
mate on the whole world’s wheat crop, drawn up at the opening of 
September, pointed out, in place of the abundant yield for which the 
trade had hoped in the early summer, a harvest nearly 40,000,- 
000 bushels short even of the deficient crop of 1907. The subjoined 
figures will give some idea of how the indicated crop compares; the fig- 
ures are in thousands of quarters, the quarter being equivalent to eight 
bushels: 

1908 1907 1906 1905 

Europe: Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
France 37,000 46,000 40,600 42,500 
Russia and Poland 64,000 63,500 63,000 70,500 
Kaukasia and Siberia.................. 9,000 
Hungary 7,500 2 21,300 
Croatia and Slav 1,500 1,000 2,500 
Austria 6,500 6,000 : 7,000 
17,500 21,000 2§ 18,500 
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1908 

Europe— Continued : Qrs. 
es h wiwiek eh 6 6 sie h ee Rine kee ees: 17,500 
eer eee er er err eee 12,000 
ee eS «ts 500 
I ris 6 asia kn eb ne n'a’ mo Wn ae 6,000 
Ri Soa ha warp Sia pe wie acne Go eae 6: 4,000 
EE ee eee 1,000 
eink tees wikbw sabre ened wee we 1,500 
Herzegovina and Bosnia................ 500 
ONG ook Sh lkob eae se rie'cn ow aw 3,500 
NT iia ig ere aisha a bole nlew mmied t 700 
a as ne vsine hw ak ne mae 6,750 
se hb outta cide gaih cp tarvioa nse 1,800 
aE et ee ee ee A ee 650 
IE 6 isk ara aig ib wa ae les a Weis Wa o.0s 500 
ed ce hess pekinn ew E wa winee.e 600 
PE i. Sac eG heed cree Se Fone de eieeiviee 50 
ee ileky cms bald ae wie dee ww 500 
I AMOUR MIN in w/b 0 be.:e ones tines nie y 2 400 
BEE POOR, ices ces s.ccnevesweces 202,450 


America: 


United States 83.000 


I Sere as tC cana asia a ag rbic ew i 15.000 
ee ee ee a ie 1.000 
IN 6 66-6 ib 06 sien: ye W Klan hi 26,500 
as See ta ere eh iti Fi 2,000 
SY, so ek bie boat x hia k wo b'0.0.6 654165 Slamineiee 1,000 

i i 128,500 

Asia: 

a ee a ee eet ey ae ae 26,600 
RPO NN 6 in dk cased se h.oeehne nee 4,000 
NE NE lets ck ates Wy acoinie eka wie 3,000 
SD COR eR eee he GK bae chk swe sie skeen wale 2.000 

a er ore ek ee . 385,600 

Africa: 

a ar a ate as cr dbp wile RGU W me Oe le : 3,000 
eat gc hs oh es eee xa eats 1,000 
LC tans Saw kee nk sane baw ews ne 1,000 
The Cape are ae ee Wines ag uke oie eee oi 500 

IN oo unre © nna a iave winch eth ; 5,500 
NE PT ee a ee .. 10,000 

I I iin wip men xin. : win sien 


1907 

Qrs. 
16,000 
12,000 
700 
5,300 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
3,000 
700 
7,000 
1.850 
700 
500 
600 
50 
500 
300 


207 300 


79,000 
10,500 
1,000 
95.800 
1800 
R50 


118,950 


1906 
Qrs. 
18,000 
15,000 

600 
13,900 
5,200 
1,000 
1,500 
500 
4.000 
700 
580 
750 
700 
500 
600 
60 
500 
350 


_ 


229,610 


000 
00 

750 
19,500 
500 


rm to 


— 


000 


27,250 





1905 
Qrs. 
17,000 
11,500 

700 
12,500 
3,750 
800 
1,400 
400 
4.500 
700 
7,540 
1,500 
700 
500 
650 
70 
500 
400 


236,410 


87,000 
13,000 
1,000 
17,000 
1,500 


750 


120,250 








38.200 39,500 35,100 
3,500 4,000 4,000 
2.500 3,000 2,500 
2.000 2,800 2,200 

46.200 49,300 43,800 
4,000 4,000 2,500 
1,300 1,000 700 
1,000 1,000 1,500 

500 600 600 
6,800 6,600 5,300 
7.000 9,000 9,500 

386,250 421,760 415,260 
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There are two highly interesting considerations which have been 
created by this agricultural result. One, which is more often referred 
to, lies in the fact that notwithstanding the compara- 
Has Cost of tively deficient yield of American grain crops, the West- 
Living ern farmer will obtain such prices for his grain, owing 
Decreased? to the foreign demand, as will make his harvest prob- 
ably quite as profitable to the producer as were the 
abundant yields of two or three years ago. ‘The other consideration has 
to do with the burden which this very continuance of high prices places 
upon the average householder. 

At the time of writing, the cash price of wheat in New York City 
is thirty cents a bushel above that of last April, and three cents above 
that which prevailed even in the scarcity of a year ago. Corn sells 
for twenty-one cents a bushel above last January’s price, and is four- 
teen cents above the price of last September. Oats are almost exactly 
on a level with the exorbitant price of a year ago, which was something 
almost unexampled in recent years. Along with this it is to be noticed 
that beef sells more than twenty-five per cent. above its price of a year 
ago and fifteen per cent. above the low price of the present year. Such 
a showing naturally bears upon the interesting problem of the general 
cost of living. It is a well-established tradition of financial and indus- 
trial panics that the actual panic period is followed by general readjust- 
ment in the cost of living. Such a sequel is logical, because, in the 
judgment of all economic experts, one cause, and perhaps the real 
cause, of such financial disasters lies in the heavy burden which has been 


placed on the average consumer through violent enhancement of prices 


for the necessaries of life. 

In view of what we have already seen, as regards the price of 
agricultural commodities, it will be interesting to see just what the 
compilations on the average prices of commodities go to show. At 
the opening of September, the London Economist published its usual 
monthly index number compiled from the prices of forty-seven com- 
modities on the English market. The figure for September 1st was 
2,168. This compared with 2,190 on August 1st; with 2,519 on 
September 1, 1907; and with 2,601 on June 1, 1907, when the highest 
figure for the present generation was reached. Evidently, therefore, 
the average prices of commodities, reckoned on the basis used by the 
Economist, had fallen fourteen per cent. since September, 1907, and 
nearly seventeen per cent. from the June level of that same year. The 
publication of these figures attracted widespread comment on the fact 
that notwithstanding this apparent relaxation in the burden on con- 
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sumers, the average householder found his monthly bills very much what 
they were a year ago. It was naturally asked, therefore, whether it was 
possible that these figures could accurately reflect the situation. 

The answer is that they do not accurately reflect it, so far as con- 
cerns the minor purchases of the average man. We have already seen 
at what high prices grain products and meat are selling, as compared 
even with the prices of a year ago. Flour, in particular, has lately 
sold nearly nine per cent. above the autumn of 1907. It is not these 
commodities, therefore, which have brought about the fourteen per cent. 
decline in the general average. A glance over other commodities which 
must be included in such a reckoning will show, however, that at the 
September prices iron was selling in New York twenty-one per cent. 
below September, 1907; that tin was down twenty per cent., and cop- 
per twenty-five per cent. ‘These are extremely important staples in 
general trade but they are not such commodities as will bring about 
large savings in the expense account of the average consumer through 
a reduction in prices. 

The only article of general and common family use which on the 
tables shows extensive reduction in the price is cotton and with it, 
naturally, cotton products. Cotton itself has lately sold more than 
thirty per cent. below the price of a year ago; print cloths, the staple 
of the dry-goods trade, have been quoted on the market forty per cent. 
below last autumn, and during all the season, wholesale dry-goods 
merchants have declared that prices for their commodities have been 
reduced twenty-five to fifty per cent. below the schedule prevail- 
ing a year ago. ‘To what extent this reduction in cloth material 
has been passed along to the ultimate consumer is a question more or 
less disputed. Perhaps it will not be clearly demonstrated until the 
shops and department stores offer their bargains for the autumn trade. 
Unless there is a very substantial reduction in this quarter, the judg- 
ment of the average man will be that he has thus far derived little or 
no benefit in his household bills from the industrial readjustment. This 
leaves the question open, whether high prices for the principal articles 
of food, even when they help the producer to a larger profit, will not 
necessarily remain a handicap to the laboring man and to the non- 
agricultural community as a whole. Foreign economic experts have 
taken the ground unhesitatingly that real improvement in the industrial 
situation cannot come about except on the basis of a new and lower 
scale for the cost of living, and from this many of them deduce the con- 
clusion that the lowering of prices must 


go further. 
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I have spoken already of the action of the stock market during the 
past three months, and have shown that, whatever basis this rapid ad- 
vance could have had in expectations regarding trade 
The Rise on recovery, it was almost certainly not justified by actual 
the Stock achievement in the restoration of former conditions in 
Exchange industry. It now remains to say something about this 
advance in stocks, considered as a phenomenon by itself. 
It will be remembered that the stock market had already, in the first 
half of the year, been vigorously advanced on two occasions—early in 
February, when it was seen that the tension in money and credit had 
relaxed, and again in March, when the first of the series of predictions 
of quick return to a boom in trade were circulated in Wall Street. On 
both of these occasions, the stock market did little more than repeat 
the experience in other after-panic years. 

The midsummer rise in stocks, however, was another matter. Let 
it be first recalled that even before the opening of July such advances 
had been scored over the previous low prices of the year as 41 points 
in Union Pacific, 27 in Reading, 36 in St. Paul, 17 in New York Central, 
16 in Pennsylvania, and 10 or thereabouts in a great number of other 
active stocks. From this new basis there began, at the opening of July, 
a speculative movement of much violence, in the course of which the 
preceding advances were in some cases nearly doubled. This rise in 
the market continued almost without interruption during the six weeks 
after the opening of July. At the culmination of the movement, such 
advances over the opening July prices had been brought about as 
1% points in Union Pacific, 14 in Reading, 20 in Southern Pacific, and 
5 to 10 in many other quarters of the market. While this speculation 
for a rise was going on, it was only natural that the market should again 
have been filled with reports that trade conditions were actually return- 
ing to the basis of 1907 and 1906. How far this assertion was true, 
we have already seen. It was not until the middle of August, when 
the usual uncertainties of the autumn money market began to develop, 
and when the large speculators began to consult discretion in regard to 
prolonging operations to an hour too close to the actual Presidential 
vote, that the upward movement ceased, and was followed, as speculative 
movements of this sort are usually followed, by an abrupt decline, and 
the loss of part or all of the earlier gains. 


Since this midsummer rise in stocks—of unusual magnitude, even 
for a normal year—cannot be said to have had its basis in actual trade 
developments, it is in order to ask what it actually meant. On Wall 
Street, the answer was rather uniformly given that the continued ease 
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in the money market was the explanation. At the opening of July, not- 
withstanding large withdrawals from its bank deposits by the United 
States Treasury, actual cash in the hands of the national banks ex- 
ceeded by $114,000,000 the record of the same day the year before, 
and was actually $60,000,000 beyond the accumulations in the middle 
of any year of New York’s banking history. ‘The surplus reserve, meas- 
uring the excess beyond the twenty-five per cent. requirement of cash 
against deposits, amounted at that time to $54,000,000, which was far 
greater than in any of the ten preceding years. ‘This surplus reserve, 
moreover, continued during the summer to increase. Toward the end 
of August it had reached the enormous figure of $65,000,000, which was 
not only $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 in excess of the surplus at that date 
in any year of the past decade, but had never been matched in any week 
of the money market’s history, except in the after-panic year of 1896. 

This was the showing in New York; what the rest of the country had 
to show for itself appeared in the Comptroller of the Currency’s com- 
pilation of the midsummer returns from the national banks of the 
United States. These figures made the following comparison with the 
year before in regard to cash holdings and outstanding loans; they are 
here classified by sections of the country: 


OULSTANDING LOANS 


Ss Sigg Gok T ink nk ate th WG ae ee eo ee awn oa he Ibo Winkie wae Dee. $5,586,176 
PE. ChGh uiks as wh WAik bb sacs Se ween eel ola wesw oe Ine. 100,925,771 
I eee ie eo eae ie psig rk Seine etn ne eG i tale Woo aad ae Dee. 62,059,315 
I ge A a La a Dec. 61,615,461 
as a te Dee. 15,815,617 
Pacific and island ee ee te ere eee Ce Dee. 18,756,456 
I lis Ne asi i eo Dec. 62,908,436 
ee MIE 6 ns ny 8's ps5 wo arwihiaew wars nce NdeI Gu Inc. 154,836,755 


CASH RESERVE 


Sto ica. o hubeih vied bebe ea awe sein Wad ence Ke auelse Inc. $7,997,490 
ieee Ci aw cane et eW adieighie ak eek mae ed Waseda danewews Ine. 107,327,028 
I i reat ig TE ee Ine. 1,084,045 
I al el a swssce ae BOC 
a a a rr Ine. 4,299,499 
ee Ss SE MOURNING, 5 ws <0 s ondismessese seks oveusvew Ine. 7,640,198 
I eh = Ine. 138,395,228 
ee rn kelp WG.06s opan'vav suns peu hd os es as ahs Inc. 96,446,197 


It will be observed from these figures that the country as a whole 
was extraordinarily well provided with cash reserves this summer, at a 
moment when its need for their use as a basis of loans was very much 
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reduced. The large increase in loans of New York City might at first 
sight cause surprise, since the trade movement of the period was by 
no means such as apparently to encourage increased use of credit. Of 
this phenomenon, however, the explanation was that whereas, in an ordi- 
nary year, the credit requirements of the United States during the sum- 
mer are financed by drafts on Europe which are later met through the 
proceeds of imports of our agricultural commodities, there was this year 
no inducement whatever to apply to Europe for such advances, since the 
domestic banks themselves had larger resources than they were con- 
veniently able to use. Therefore New York, rather than London, 
financed the country’s early autumn trade. 


The application of this state of things to the Stock Exchange I have 

hitherto pointed out; much stress was laid this summer on the fact that 

whereas money could be raised in Wall Street on the 

basis of demand loans at one per cent. or less, the pro- 

Easy Money ceeds could be placed in stocks whose net yield to the 

holder, even on the basis of the comparatively high 

price, would be four or five per cent. This fact ex- 

plains, in a way, why the easy money market of such an after-panic year 

as 1894 had no such result on the Stock Exchange as did that of 1908. 

In 1894 the majority of railway companies whose stocks were on the active 

list had either reduced or stopped their dividends, or were themselves in 
the hands of receivers. 

In the present case, notwithstanding numerous dividend reductions, 
the prevalent rate was still far above the rate at which money for their 
purchase could be borrowed. Up to a certain point this argument has 
great force as an argument for a rise in prices, and there can be no 
doubt that in the excited movement of this summer very large capitalists 
were engaged in exactly this practice of using their easily obtained 
loans for the purchase of stocks, regardless of the industrial future. 
But to such a practice there is a necessary limit; if there were no other, 
it would rise from the fact that prices of the stocks have been advanced 
so far that the margin between the money rate and the dividend yield 
had fallen to small proportions. This is exactly what occurred last sum- 
mer, and it occurred, moreover, at a time when doubt would naturally 


have existed as to whether the very low level of money rates prevailing 
in midsummer would continue. As a matter of fact, the Wall Street 
demand loan rate advanced in September from the low August figure of 
three-quarters of one per cent. to the rate of 2} per cent. This latter 
figure was by no means high, and it marked the highest figure reached 
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in the September market; nevertheless the simple fact that money rates 
had advanced was an obvious argument against a continuance of stock 
speculation on its former scale. 

The decline in stocks which marked the later weeks of August was 
in part a result of heavy sales by capitalists who had bought at the lower 
prices, and in part of the liquidating movement by disappointed holders 
who had looked for tangible trade revival on an extensive scale, and 
had not found it. That the political situation later on, with its inevi- 
table uncertainties, should have cut a substantial figure in the course 
of market values, was inevitable; it was wholly responsible for the over- 
whelming break in the middle of September, when 10 to 15 points were 
cut off from prices in a single week. By no means without importance, 
in its influence on sentiment, was a peculiar incident which occurred 
toward the close of August, and which requires some mention here, be- 
cause its later consequences may be of great importance. On Saturday, 
August 22d, after a week of dull and quiet markets, a furious activity 
suddenly broke out on the Stock Exchange. In the two-hour market of 
the day, the sales ran beyond a million shares, and for a day or two 
there was absolutely no explanation as to the cause or meaning of the 
incident. It presently developed that this wild activity had been caused 
through orders given out to other brokers by a speculative Wall Street 
house, with the deliberate purpose of fomenting wild activity on the 
Stock Exchange, while arranging to match its own selling orders against 
its buying orders, so that it should not have to buy or sell any substantial 
balance. 

So far as concerned this house itself, the result was by no means 
happy; its insolvency followed promptly after the excited market of 
the 22d. But the nature of the operations then undertaken on 
the Stock Exchange led the authorities of that institution to appoint 
a strong and conservative committee, with instructions to take in hand 
the whole troubled question of the manipulation of the market through 
fictitious trading, and to report their propositions for a remedy. Readers 
of this magazine do not need to be informed that the abuse which was 
forced on the Stock Exchange’s official attention by the transactions of 
the day in question, was not new; that expedient of buying through one 
broker while selling through another has been practiced repeatedly on 
the Stock Exchange during the past eight years, and was in fact an 
essential element, both in the famous market of April, 1901, when the 
Steel Trust shares were being floated on the market, and in the almost 
equally sensational “Harriman boom” of 1906. I have had occasion, 
heretofore, to point out that the operation is illegal according both to 
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the rules of the Stock Exchange and the laws of New York State, but 
that the difficulty from the first has been to lay hands upon the culprits 
and to prove a case against them. Perhaps it may be said without 
unfairness that the Stock Exchange itself has not been alert in the 
effort to stamp out the evil. If so, it has received a much needed stimu- 
lus through the recent propositions both by the Federal Government and 
by the New York legislature, to adopt restrictive legislation or to in- 
vestigate the whole situation on the New York Stock Exchange. Con- 
gress assembles next December, and in January the New York legisla- 
ture will be in session. It was from every point of view the part of 
wisdom for the Stock Exchange to take this notorious abuse in hand 
itself before the legislatures had a chance to act, on the ground that 
the institution’s own officials were not willing to deal with it. The 
report of the Stock Exchange Committee has not been made at this time 
of writing; it will in all probability be of a highly interesting character. 


Early in the present year, forecasts of the financial and commercial 
events for the later months of 1908 were largely based on the assumption 
that the Presidential election would be a disturbing in- 
Politics fluence. I have written at other times of this tradition 
and and have pointed out the extent to which it operated 
Market as a matier of actual fact in such years as 1900 and 
1896. We have also seen that it did not cut any figure 
of importance in 1904, the commonly assigned reasons for the immunity 
of that year being, first, that the markets had passed through a thorough 
season of liquidation, both industrial and financial, before the year be- 
gan, and, second, that Mr. Roosevelt’s election was so far a foregone 
conclusion that no one was agitated over the campaign as a matter of 
uncertainty. To these considerations might have been added the fact 
that in such years as 1900 and 1896, to which might be added a good 
many preceding Presidential campaigns, there were at issue such funda- 
mental policies as those of the standard of value or of the protective 
tariff system. Neither of these was really at stake in 1904. 
Throughout the present season, warnings have repeatedly been 
heard, both at home and abroad, that the exuberant confidence shown 
by the financial markets was a little premature when the electoral pos- 
sibilities were kept in view. With this idea the London market for our 
securities seemed to be particularly impressed. In the discussions 
throughout the various mercantile industries, and particularly in ad- 
vices from such trade centres as Pittsburg, politics found repeated men- 
tion as a possible factor in the vear’s markets. At the time of last 
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October’s panic, much was made of the fact that no administration candi- 
date had ever been chosen President next following a first-rate financial 
panic. The reason for this invariable victory of the opposition lay, as 
every one understood, in the widespread discontent among business men 
whose profits were decimated, and among laborers who were thrown out 
of employment. 

Now, the discontented business man and the hard-pressed laborer 
are necessarily in existence this year as they have been in other years 
of after-panic depression. Of this the statistics which we have already 
published are sufficient witness. When, therefore, warnings of this sort 
were first heard, and when they were supplemented as late as September 
of this year by such statements as that of Mr. John Claflin to the Asso- 
ciated Merchants shareholders, to the effect that “return to normal con- 
ditions cannot be expected until after the Presidential election,” the posi- 
tion taken seemed to be reasonable. Even on the Stock Exchange there was 
strong recollection of the course of prices at the height of the campaign 
in the other years referred to. It was remembered also that a violent 
break in prices, and an unsettlement in general business, occurred 
pending the campaigns of 1896 and 1900. The period following the 
defeat of Mr. Bryan in November, 1896, was marked by events suffi- 
ciently sensational to deserve the following description in a trustworthy 
financial publication of the day: 

The election of November 3d worked a complete revolution in affairs. Mills, 
mines, furnaces, and factories all over the country started up; by November 20th 


fully 700 establishments had resumed work or enlarged their force, and the num- 
ber kept on steadily increasing. 


Yet the actual course of events, during the two months which fol- 
lowed the nomination of the candidates, was such as to justify the 


statement that Wall Street and the stock market 


The seemed to be taking no visible interest whatever in the 
“September course of the campaign. In an ordinary Presidential 
Elections” 


year, what are known as “political scares” are of fre- 
quent occurrence, increasing as the really active period 
of canvassing approaches in the autumn. Anything in the way of in- 
dication that the candidate favored by the financial community is gain- 
ing ground has invariably been reflected by enhancement of prices ; indi- 
cations that what was regarded as a dangerous opposition was show- 
ing unexpected strength has been marked by quick reaction on the Stock 
Exchange. 

In particular, those traditional indications of the trend of political 
feeling, the September State elections in Vermont and Maine, have 
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always provoked response in the markets of the day. It will, perhaps, 
best illustrate the existing state of things to,sshow just how the Vermont 
election was received this year on the Stock Exchange. The vote 
of that State for governor is cast on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. So faithfully has that September vote foreshadowed in previ- 
ous Presidential years what was to happen throughout the country 
in November, that the tradition has been established without a single 
exception for more than a generation past, that if the Vermont Repub- 
lican plurality exceeds 25,000 in the vote for governor, the Republican 
party is destined to win the national election, whereas if it falls below 
that figure in September, the November vote in the country as a whole 
will go to the Democratic party. In 1892, for instance, the September 
plurality in Vermont was 19,700; in 1884 it was 22,700; on both oc- 
casions the Democrats carried the national election. In no other Presi- 
dential year of the past quarter century has that September plurality 
fallen below 28,000 votes, and in 1904 it ran well above 31,000. When, 
therefore, the date for Vermont’s September election approached in 
the present year and simultaneously activity slackened on the Stock 
Exchange, it was commonly alleged in Wall Street that the market was 
waiting on the news from Vermont. And, in fact, during the two or 
three business days before Tuesday, Septembr Ist, trading in stocks 
came almost to a standstill. 

The result of the election was a Republican plurality of 29,000 votes, 
which, it will be observed, was by tradition a strong indication of Re- 
publican success in the national election. The stock market, which had 
been described beforehand as waiting to see what would happen in Ver- 
mont, advanced a trifle on the news, then became dull, and next, for 
two days, declined with violence. In this regard it absolutely broke 
with precedent of the decade past. In 1904, doubtless for the reasons 
already stated, the Stock Exchange took no interest whatever in the 
Vermont election, but was strong throughout that week. In 1900 a 
market reviewal for the week which followed this event called attention 
to “evidences of increased confidence under the influence of the Ver- 
mont State election,” and in 1896 the vote, which was contemporaneously 
described as a “powerful tonic,” was at once reflected in a rise of from 
4 to 10 points on the Stock Exchange. The best that could be said then 
of the market’s action on the news of this September’s vote was that 
it showed complete political apathy and reflected interest only in the 
market’s own particular affairs. 

It should be plain that political indifference of this sort could have 
but one of two causes. Either the Stock Exchange, as in 1904, was 
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so confident of Republican success that it did not care for surface indi- 
cations, or else the financial community, whose actions govern the 
course of values on the Stock Exchange, was indifferent as to which 
of the two candidates should win. On September 14th came the Maine 
State election. To this event the Stock Exchange professed indifference 
beforehand, and in fact the feeling was largely warranted by the past 
votes of the State, which have by no means provided any such unerring 
forecast of the national result as Vermont has done. The actual result 
in Maine—a 7,700 Republican plurality in the face of 27,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1904, and of 12,500 even in the year of Mr. Cleveland’s second 
election—was a little startling, but was susceptible of easy explanation 
in an extremely bitter contest over the liquor prohibition law, with the 
Democratic candidate for governor standing on the more popular plat- 
form of the two. But the Maine result, even if relatively unimportant 
in itself, came at a psychological moment in the market. With all its 
apathy, Wall Street had been hearing, during the three preceding weeks, 
of unexpected Bryan strength in certain quarters of the country, and 
of a disposition among voters who have usually been classed as Repub- 
lican supporters to shake loose from their previous allegiance. Dis- 
patches received in Wall Street from interior correspondents, and _ per- 
sonal testimony by business men who have travelled through the usually) 
doubtful sections of the West, had reported curiously mixed and un- 
certain political conditions. In the main it may be said that these 
reports hesitated between the two alternative conclusions just referred 
to: apathy or a drift to the opposition; but they certainly eould not en- 
courage in the mind of Wall Street absolute conviction of the success 

of Mr. Taft. 
The upshot was a sudden wave of fear and liquidation on the Stock 
Exchange, with declines of 10 to 16 points in the six days following 
the vote of Maine, and with full recognition of the 


The fact that an “election scare” was the controlling in- 

“Election fluence in the market. Just what part the Presidential 
” . 7. ° ° ° 

Scare contest is to play in affairs financial and industrial, 


between now and November 3d, is therefore a most un- 
certain question. Necessarily, it is complicated with the double ques- 
tion, just what the course of political events will be between now and 
election day, and just what effect Mr. Bryan’s election, if he were to 
be elected, would produce on financial confidence. On this consideration, 
the attention of the financial community, during the coming month, will 
necessarily converge. 
Alexander D, Noyes. 
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PLAYS THAT PASS IN A NIGHT 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Ar Coney Island and Atlantic City and many other seaside resorts 
whither the multitude drifts to drink oblivion of a day, an artist may be 
watched at work modelling images in the sand. These 
The he fashions deftly, to entice the immediate pennies of 
Intention of the crowd; but when his wage is earned, he leaves his 
Permanence statues to be washed away by the next high surging of 
the tide. The sand-man is often a good artist; let 
us suppose he were a better one. Let us imagine him endowed with a 
brain and a hand on a par with those of Praxiteles. None the less we 
should set his seashore images upon a lower plane of art than the monu- 
ments Praxiteles himself hewed out of marble. This we should do in- 
stinctively, with no recourse to critical theory ; and that man in the multi- 
tude who knew the least about art would express this judgment most 
emphatically. The simple reason would be that the art of the sand-man 
is lacking in the Intention of Permanence. 

The Intention of Permanence, whether it be conscious or subcon- 
scious with the artist, is a necessary factor of the noblest art. Many of 
us remember the Court of Honor at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago fifteen years ago. The sculpture was good and the architec- 
ture better. In chasteness and symmetry of general design, in spacious- 
ness fittingly restrained, in simplicity more decorative than deliberate 
decoration, those white buildings blooming into gold and mirrored in 
a calm lagoon, dazzled the eye and delighted the esthetic sense. And yet, 
merely because they lacked the Intention of Permanence, they failed to 
awaken that solemn happy heartache that we feel in looking upon the 
tumbled ruins of some ancient temple. We could never quite forget that 
the buildings of the Court of Honor were fabrics of frame and stucco 
sprayed with whitewash, and that the statues were kneaded out of plaster: 
they were set there for a year, not for all time. But there is at Pestum a 
crumbled Doric temple to Poseidon, built in ancient days to remind the 
reverent of that incalculable vastness that tosses men we know not 
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whither. It stands forlorn in a malarious marsh, but eternally within 
hearing of the unsubservient surge. Many of its massive stones have 
tottered to the earth; and irrelevant little birds sing in nests among the 
capitals and mock the solemn silence that the Greeks ordained. But the 
sacred Intention of Permanence that filled and thrilled the souls of those 
old builders stands triumphant over time; and if only a single devastated 
column stood to mark their meaning, it would yet be a greater thing 
than the entire Court of Honor, built only to commemorate the passing 
of a year. 

In all the arts except the acted drama, it is easy even for the layman 
to distinguish work which is immediate and momentary from work which 
is permanent and real. It was the turbulent untutored crowd that 
clamored loudest in demanding that the Dewey Arch should be rendered 
permanent in marble: it was only the artists and the art-critics who were 
satisfied by the monument in its ephemeral state of frame and plaster. 
But in the drama, the layman often finds it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a piece intended merely for immediate entertainment and a piece 
that incorporates the Intention of Permanence. In particular he almost 
always fails to distinguish between what is really a character and what 
is merely an acting part. When a dramatist really creates a character, 
he imagines and projects a human being so truly conceived and so clearly 
presented that any average man would receive the impression of a living 
person if he were to read in manuscript the bare lines of the play. 
_ But when a playwright merely devises an acting part, he does nothing 
more than indicate to a capable actor the possibility of so comporting him- 
self upon the stage as to convince his audience of humanity in his per- 
formance. From the standpoint of criticism, the main difficulty is that 
the actor’s art may frequently obscure the dramatist’s lack of art, and 
vice versa, so that a mere acting part may seem, in the hands of a capable 
actor, a real character, whereas a real character may seem, in the hands 
of an incapable actor, an indifferent acting part. Rip Van Winkle, for 
example, was a wonderful acting part for Joseph Jefferson; but it was, 
from the standpoint of the dramatist, not a character at all, as any 
one may see who takes the trouble to read the play. Similarly Mr. 
Charles Klein failed utterly to create a real character in his Music Mas- 
ter, and yet managed to devise a great acting part for Mr. Warfield. 
Beau Brummel, also, was an acting part rather than a character. And 
yet the layman, under the immediate spell of the actor’s representative 
art, is tempted in such cases to ignore that the dramatist has merely 
modelled an image in the sand. i 

Likewise, on a larger scale, the layman habitually fails to distinguish 
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between a mere theatric entertainment and a genuine drama. A genuine 
drama always reveals through its imagined struggle of contesting wills 
some eternal truth of human life, and illuminates some real phases of 
human character. But a theatric entertainment may present merely a 
deftly fabricated struggle between puppets, wherein the art of the actor 
is given momentary exercise. To return to our comparison, a genuine 
drama is carved out of marble, and incorporates, consciously or not, the 
Intention of Permanence; whereas a mere theatric entertainment may be 
likened to a group of figures sculptured in the sand. 

In New York, at the present time of writing, the theatres are being 
crowded by interesting entertainments ; but it is difficult to find a genuine 
drama among the mass of presentations. Good actors in abundance are 
representing effective acting parts; and yet, among all the new plays, 
it is possible to point out for commendation only a few characters that 
are real. Those of us who ask much of the contemporary theatre may be 
saddened to observe that most of the current dramatists seem more akin 
to the sand-man than to Praxiteles. They have built Courts of Honor 
for forty weeks, rather than temples to Poseidon for eternity. Yet it 
is futile to condemn an artist who does a lesser thing quite well because 
he has not attempted to do a greater thing which, very probably, he could 
not do at all. Criticism, in order to render any practical service, must 
be tuned in accordance with the intention of the artist. The important 
point for the critic of the sand-man at Coney Island is not to complain 
because he is not so enduring an artist as Praxiteles, but to determine 
why he is, or is not, as the case may be, a better artist than the sand-man 


at Atlantic City. Let us, therefore, in considering the theatrie presenta- 


tions of the new season, not waste our emotions in lamenting that few, 
if any, of them incorporate the Intention of Permanence. Let us, 
rather, consider to what extent they approach reality as drama, and 
how they compare with one another in value as entertainments. 


The decisive commercial success of The Devil at two rival theatres 
shows how easily the multitude may be led to mistake a mere theatric 
entertainment for a genuine drama and an effective 

acting part for a real character. It was rather for- 

“The Devil” tunate for the momentary fame of Herr Ferene Molnar, 
the young Hungarian author, that the laxity of the law 

of international copyright permitted a dispute concern- 

ing the privilege of producing his piece in America. When theatre- 
goers see two managers fighting about a play, they infer that the play 
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must be worth fighting about, and are likely to leap to the conclusion 
that the piece has been carved out of marble instead of out of sand. 

In this case the conclusion is fallacious. The Devil has been adver- 
tised as a “novelty”; and many of its critics have vociferated that here 
at last is something new. Experience shows that in such a case it is 
always safe to infer that the play, in both material and method, is several 
centuries old. Herr Molnar’s piece concerns itself with the tragic fall 
of a well-sexed woman, who is married to an elderly and business-minded 
husband, and a young painter of amorous temperament: it deals, to 
quote the unforgettable lines of Dante, with the sweet thoughts and im- 
perious desires that lead the lovers to the dolorous pass. The modern 
way of handling such a subject is to prove to the audience that the ulti- 
mate ruin of the hero and the heroine is inevitable because of some tragic 
defect inherent in their characters or else inherent in their social environ- 
ment. ‘The medizval way was to externalize the tragic defect and give it 
an allegorical incarnation. Herr Molnar has employed the mediaeval 
way. He has reverted to the method of the morality plays of the fif- 
teenth century—a method shown obsolescent in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
and grown obsolete in Shakespeare. Doubtless it is because of this rever- 
sion to a primitive type that the play is dubbed by nearly every one a 
“novelty.” 


In his allegorical incarnation of the evil influences impelling the hero 





and the heroine, the author has devised an interesting acting part—a 
part which, in the hands of a delicate and exquisite performer, convinces 
the audience of immediate reality; but assuredly the author has not 
contributed a genuine character to literature. The idea of projecting the 
devil as a gentleman of the world, well-dressed, well-mannered, and 
witty-spoken, was not “novel” even with Goethe, who imagined it com- 
pletely for all time. But whereas Goethe’s Mephistopheles was grandly 
cynical, Herr Molnar’s devil is merely flippant. A cynic is a man who 
shows respect for serious eternal things by scorning them; a flippant man 
is one who wastes his wit in attacking trivialities. Cynicism is a Titan 
hurling rocks at Deity; flippancy is a small boy throwing stones at a tin- 
can, because when they hit they make a merry sound. 

Goethe’s Mephistopheles had work which was worthy of him. Faust 
was a great and noble-minded man; Margaret was a pure and virgin- 
minded maiden; and for the Devil to seduce them was a considerable tri- 
umph over Deity. But the incipient sinners of Herr Molnar’s play seem 
scarcely worthy of his Devil’s taking so much trouble to facilitate their 
downward descent. They are merely sentimental weaklings—not suffi- 
ciently important to engage the sedulous attention of a self-respecting 
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Devil. Surely the eternal Spirit that Denies could find more momentous 
work to do in walking to and fro about the earth. 

The young Hungarian author is evidently inexperienced as a drama- 
tist. His piece is clumsily constructed, and the action is swamped be- 
neath an overflow of talk. It is not all good talk, either. The Devil’s 
lines are sometimes amusing because of their flippancy, but are more 
often dull because of their shallowness; and the other characters talk in- 
terminably—a verbal much ado about nothing. Surely this entertain- 
ment has been overestimated by a public easily seduced by advertise- 
ment. Herr Molnar is to Goethe as the sand-man to Praxiteles. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington and Mr. Harry Leon Wilson have made a very 
pleasant entertainment in The Man from Home and have fashioned a 
thoroughly effective acting part. A rich American girl 

“The Man who has lived for several years in Europe is enticed by 
from 


the glamor of British aristocracy, and makes up her 
Home” 


mind to marry the silly scion of an effete and degener- 
ate titled family. Her guardian, a lawyer from Ko- 
komo, Indiana—a man of simple heart and sterling nature, but uncouth 
in manner and blatant in provincialism—persuades her of the folly of 
her false ambition, and in the end, of course, wins her for himself. This 
conventional story is, in the main, conventionally told; puppets which 
are merely acting parts move mechanically through a melodramatic plot 
at the dictation of the authors. But in the central figure of Daniel 
Voorhees Pike, the man from home, the authors have come very near to 
creating a real character—so near that the admirable actor who portrays 
the part produces a genuine illusion of life. The trouble with the play 


as a whole is that this one character, so nearly real, is pitted merely 


against puppets, so that the dramatic struggle is no more momentous than 
a fight between a man and an army of marionettes. 

Throughout the entire entertainment, the authors give evidence of 
an underlying purpose to exalt provincialism at the expense of cultured 
aristocracy. But in their method of furthering this purpose, they have 
shown themselves unfair. They have made their dramatic struggle 
unnecessarily unequal by permitting the cause of aristocracy to be repre- 
sented only by a silly ass, a degenerate earl, and an immoral pseudo- 
countess, whereas they have endowed the champion of provincialism with 
all the homely and humorous virtues. Furthermore, they have been 
unfair because they have told lies on the one side at the same time that 
they have told the truth on the other; and instead of devising a tense 
dramatic struggle, they have fashioned merely a conflict between char- 
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acter and caricature. Also, they have asked the audience to admire 
their provincial hero for his faults even more than for his vir- 
tues; and they have succeeded in enforcing this unreasonable demand 
by the unsportsmanlike expedient of making the hero the only likable 
person in the play. There can, of course, be no choice between an ab- 
surd young lord, whose father is a preposterous travesty of an earl, and 
a wholesome-hearted man of common sense, even though the latter be 
slangy and uncouth and believe religiously that Kokomo, Indiana, is the 
centre of the universe. But to exalt the uncouthness of the hero as a 
merit is to belie the law of evolution in its special application to society ; 
and to proclaim that rudeness is a virtue is to suggest that courtesy is in 
itself a crime. A pleasing play may always easily be manufactured on 
the simple theme that We are better than They, provided that the au- 
thor may be sure that the audience will immediately number themselves 
among the We. The Man from Home ran a whole year in Chicago. It 
is perilous to think what would happen to it if it were produced in Lon- 
don. A story so dependent upon a narrow partisanship in the audience is 
surely modelled in the sand. The Man from Home is entertaining for two 
hours, because it tells harmless lies pleasantly about society in Kokomo 
and in Sorrento; but the Sorrento that Daniel Voorhees Pike had no eyes 
to see because he was thinking mainly of his meal of ham and eggs still 
basks eternally in beauty beside the margin of that memorable bay, be- 
yond which the eye unallured by an Indiana breakfast may catch a dis- 
tant glimpse of Naples, roofed and domed and castled, seated sunny by 
the sea. 


The Traveiing Salesman, by that humorous and charming writer, 
Mr. James Forbes, stands much closer to reality and comes nearer to 
being a good play. The Traveling Salesman exhibits 


“The exactly the same merits and the same defects as its au- 
Traveling thor’s former piece, The Chorus Lady. Its merits are 
Salesman” 


a fresh and accurate observation of the homely facts 
of life, a delightful cleverness in sketching character, a 
patient attention to details of personality and setting, a rich humor with 
emotion as its motive, and a wholesome general tone of human sympathy. 
Its defects result from arbitrary plotting, occasioned by a mistaken en- 
deavor on the part of the author to strengthen his piece at the climax 
of the dramatic struggle. The first act, which passes in a country rail- 
way station, is wonderfully true in detail and deeply humorous in tone. 
But in the second act, after a no less fresh and admirable opening, Mr. 
Forbes finds it necessary to employ the stock conventional situation of 
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the villain getting drunk and blabbing his dark secrets to the hero. 


The third act is plot-ridden and artificial. The hero makes a move to 


save the girl he loves; and the villain, who also loves her, persuades the 


girl that the hero has made the move with precisely the opposite inten- 


tion. The bother is that the girl at once believes the villain—for the 
sake of Mr. Forbes’s plot; and by the time that the hero has persuaded 
her once more to believe in him we have necessarily ceased to care sin- 
cerely about the girl. In both his plays thus far, Mr. Forbes has shown 
that he is an admirable dramatist so long as he does not try to be 
dramatic. He tells a hundred touching little truths in his early and 
preparatory acts, only to come out with a whopping falsehood at his 
climax. But in spite of this serious defect The Traveling Salesman is 
in most respects as true as it is entertaining. Its minor figures, at least, 
are real characters rather than merely acting parts; and in many sweet 
and funny moments it brings us face to face with life itself. 


The Regeneration, by Mr. Owen Kildare and Mr. Walter Hackett, is 
deserving of rather careful scrutiny, because, on both wsthetic and ethical 
grounds, it is the most objectionable piece that has been 

“The exhibited on Broadway in recent years. It purports to 
ee represent life as it is actually lived upon the Bowery; 
but it looks upon that life through a mist of maudlin 

sentiment and moralizing priggishness that distorts it 

beyond any semblance of reality. It is sloppy with the “Hello-Central- 
give-me-Heaven” sort of pathos, and insufferably mawkish in its 
ethics. At the outset of the story, the hero is the leader of a gang of 
criminals. He has grown up in the gutter; he can neither read nor write; 
but he is famous in the underworld as a rough and tumble fighter. He 
is a thoroughly good fellow according to his lights. He is manly; he is 
brave; he is absolutely honest with his gang, and would always risk his 
life to get any of his followers out of difficulties. So farso good. A female 
aristocrat with a yearning to uplift the masses is teaching in a settlement 
house. She makes a deep impression on the hero by her spiritually arro- 
gant and patronizing manner. He lets her instruct him in the alphabet, 
after which he immediately looks upon life with a developed mind. Then 
she teaches him the Lord’s Prayer, phrase by phrase; and after he has 
repeated it by rote, he at once becomes regenerate. As the first effect 
of his conversion to a holy attitude toward life, he casts forth into the 
streets a woman who for a long time has loved him faithfully and has 
toiled with all that is noblest in her to make his miserable life worth 
living. His only excuse for renouncing her is that he is now religious. 
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3eing religious, he becomes forthwith a traitor to his friends and a liar to 
his benefactors. Before his regeneration, he was worthy at least of the 
admiration and respect that he elicited from his comrades; after his re- 
generation, he becomes a blackguard and a coward; whereupon the up- 
lifting female aristocrat falls deeply in love with him—for the same 
reason, doubtless, that many women send flowers to murderers suffering 
from emotional insanity. And the authors solemnly insist that the au- 
dience shall sympathize with the hero and be ennobled by the spectacle 
of his regeneration ! 

To teach that any human being can be made to live anew by mum- 
bling like a parrot any set formula of words, however beautiful and 
sacred in themselves, is bad enough; but to hold him up for admiration 
because he subsequently violates every canon of the ethics he has under- 
stood by instinct from his infancy, and behaves in a priggish manner, 
actuated by maundering and sentimental motives, is even worse. This is 
without a doubt the most immoral play that has disgraced the boards 
in recent seasons. It is immoral because it propagates gigantic lies about 
the most serious and sacred phase of human life. For this very reason, ap- 
parently, it is advertised as teaching a noble moral lesson; and the most 
popular of all the New York evening journals has christened it “the 
drama with a soul in it.” If the piece were not so silly, it might be dan- 
gerous to a public easily allured to look on life from an evening journal 
point of view. Not so very long ago the police prevented the perform- 
ance of Mr. Shaw’s somewhat wearisome but absolutely sane and true 
and moral social tract entitled Mrs. Warren’s Profession. It is rather 
amusing to observe that no police have been detailed to keep the public 
from seeing The Regeneration. Perhaps the reason is that no police are 
necessary. As Coventry Patmore once remarked— 

When all its work is done, the lie shall rot; 
The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


Wildfire, by Mr. George Broadhurst and Mr. George V. Hobart, de- 
serves a passing consideration, because, although it makes no pretense 
at being taken seriously as a representation of life, it is 

a pleasing and skilfully fashioned entertainment. 

“Wildfire” When Mr. Broadhurst tried to write a genuine drama in 
The Man of the Hour, he displayed an insufficiency of 

insight into human life and character; but so long as he 

confines himself to mere theatrical contrivance, as in the present piece, he 
usually exhibits a satisfying ease of invention and an admirable technical 
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effectiveness in co-ordinating his materials. Wildfire is a racing mare 
who has to win a certain race because all the people in the play with 
whom we sympathize have staked their fortune on her, and because the 
villain has plotted that she shall lose. It is not necessary to announce the 
result of the race. In handling this familiar theme the authors have 
built an interesting story. They have not attempted to create real char- 
acters, but they have devised effective acting parts. One of these—the 
part of Bud, a stable boy—happens to be acted perfectly, and thereby 
produces during the performance the illusion of life itself. The piece is 
of the theatre merely; it is frankly modelled out of sand; but before the 
rising of the tide of time, it is pleasant to observe that the modelling has 
been well done. 


The label “Made in France” is almost always a guarantee of good 
workmanship in things theatrical. Love Watches, a farce adapted from 
the French of R. De Flers and G. Caillavet by Gladys 


Unger, is a dainty and artistic bit of work. Its theme 
“Love 


is the petulant jealousy of a young and girlish wife who 
Watches” ; . 


is very much in love with her husband. Because she 
fancies him unfaithful, she flees forthwith to the rooms 
of a dry and dusty scholar who long has loved her hopelessly, only to be 


driven back to her husband by the scholar’s desolate and unappealing at- 


tempts to live up to the unexpected situation that has been thrust upon 
him. Since the charming husband has been faithful all along, there is 
a poignant happiness in the kiss-and-make-up that terminates the little 
play. 

Love Watches exhibits no such searching study of feminine jealousy 
as Mr. Fitch set forth in his memorable comedy, The Girl With the Green 
Eyes. The French farce merely toys with life; but there is a steady 
truthfulness beneath its airy playing. It is exceedingly well made, and 
written wittily. If we discount that exaggeration of amusing traits 
which is not only permissible but desirable in the characters of farce, we 
realize that these people are sanely seen and truthfully depicted. The 
piece is rich in a pretty and almost poetic sentiment that never brims 
over into sentimentality. Its relation to momentous drama is similar 
to that which exists between vers de société and poetry. Love Watches 
makes no attempt to attain the dignity of beauty; but it easily attains 
the charm of prettiness. 


Diana of Dobson’s, a conversation concerning poverty and wealth by 
Miss Cicely Hamilton, ran a season in London but has recently failed 
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utterly to interest New York. Those critics who are continually cry- 
ing out for “novelty” in the theatre might learn a little lesson from 
this piece. It is undeniably “novel.” The only strug- 


gle it sets forth is a struggle not of deeds but of words. 
“Diana of 


Dobson’s” There is scarcely any action in it. It makes no ap- 
opsons “ 4 


preciable appeal to the emotions. It contains no love 
story of any vital interest. For all these reasons it is 
“novel”; and for all these reasons, likewise, it is a bad play. The 
incredible story concerns a poor and down-trodden shop-girl who, sud- 
denly inheriting £300 from an unsuspected uncle, deliberately spends it 
all in one month living the life of a great lady, and thereafter returns 
to poverty and squalor. During her month of affluence she is wooed by 
a silly ass of an aristocrat and rejects his proposal of marriage. After 
her return to squalor, he pretends to himself that he is poor, and meeting 
her fortuitously on the Thames Embankment, wins her. The reason is 
apparently, that playing at being a tramp has developed a brain in a fool 
who formerly was brainless. Or perhaps, because the hour is 3 a.M., the 
heroine is tired. This thin story is buried deep in talk, much of which, 
to be sure, is written fluently and well. But a remarkable matter is that 
the shop-girl talks very literary English endlessly. The only explanation 
is that her father was a doctor. The trouble with this piece is, first, that 
it shows no reference to life and, second, that it makes a false pretence of 
saying something real. It is as if the sand-man should try to deceive us 
into thinking that his medium was marble. 


Mr. W. Somerset Maugham was utterly unknown to the theatre a year 
ago; but last season he suddenly woke up to find four plays which he 

had written running simultaneously in London to 

crowded houses. This unusual experience made us won- 
“Jack Straw” der on this side of the Atlantic whether, in Mr. 

Maugham, England had really developed a new drama- 

tist of importance. The first of his pieces to be pro- 
duced in America is Jack Straw. It is unfair to judge a playwright from 
a single effort; but from this one piece it is possible to decide that Mr. 
Maugham has a positive gift for entertainment. He has an easy gay in- 
ventiveness; he is capable of assembling a series of amusing situations; 
and he writes with brilliancy and grace. On the other hand, he appears 
to possess no decided gift for delineating character, and does not seem 
to trouble himself about saying anything serious concerning life as it 
is really lived. In Jack Straw he has frankly modelled in the sand. He 
has written a play that passes in a night, but passes pleasantly. 
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The hero, who is introduced as a waiter in a fashionable hotel, is 
really a grand duke in self-inflicted exile. In order to humble Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker Jennings, who are exhibited as farcically exaggerated types 
of nouveaux riches, a certain lady and gentleman induce the supposed 
waiter to pass himself off as a foreign nobleman and woo the title-hunting 
daughter of the Jennings. This Jaek Straw consents to do, because he 
loves the daughter at first sight. The parvenus are sufficiently humbled 
when they discover that their social lion has lately been a waiter ; but Jack 
Straw surprises everybody by disclosing that he is in reality the grand 
duke that he has been impersonating, and wins the girl who theretofore 
has scorned him. 

This entertaining story is constructed with a just appreciation of the 
exigencies of the stage, and is written with facility and wit. The piece 
is a pleasant entertainment, but it is nothing more. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has pleased us with this initial effort; but he has yet to prove 
to us that we must take him seriously. 


The Likes O’ Me, a one-act piece by Mr. Wilfred T. Coleby, which 
is‘announced frankly as “an episode,” is interesting mainly because it is 


purposely not a play. A boy of the slums of London 
“The is disclosed chatting with the girl behind the counter 
Likes in a small general shop. A boy of the nobility, who has 
O’ Me” been passing near in his father’s motor-car, comes in- 

to the shop to buy some pastry. The two lads converse 
together and exchange their views of life. Nothing is meant to hap- 
pen, and nothing does. The little piece is deliberately unconstructed, 
unarranged ; but it is human and real. It is only a descriptive dialogue ; 
but it tells the truth more surely than many formal plays. It is a little 
window through which we look upon a little life; and we may be thankful 
that the window is clear and that the life is genuine. 


Mr. Hubert Henry Davies has always been a delicate and dainty 
artist. He has concerned himself by preference with the little things 
of life; but these he has rendered surely, with a rare re- 

finement of art. In his latest play, The Mollusc, he 

“The Mollusc” fulfills the promise which he gave in Cousin Kate and 
Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace. A molluse, according to Mr. 

Davies, is a human being who exerts all his energies to 

remain impassive, attached to an immovable rock, while the tides of life 
swing past him. The author presents a woman of this type, struggling 
constantly in an endeavor to be lazy, and shows how she is cured of mol- 
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lusery by the humorous devices of a bustling brother. Upon this slight 
and airy theme, Mr. Davies has built a satire which is searching in its 
wisdom, as well as humorous and sweet. He has the rare art of repeating 
truthfully those apparent trivialities of conversation which reveal the 
very essence of individual personality. Though he seems at the first 
glance to deal only with unimportant matters, he opens vistas upon life 
at large. He tells the truth so absolutely about things that do not matter 
that he reminds the mind of things that really do. Therefore his drama 
is more genuinely entertaining than any of the pieces now running in New 
York which were devised solely for immediate entertainment. He is all 
the more amusing because he pleases without departing from the truth. 
The Mollusc, which exhibits only four characters in a single set, and 
might seem at a glance to be a minor work, is the best play which has 
been produced this season in New York, up to the present time of writ- 
ing. In fact, it is the only genuine drama, in the sense that it reveals 
some eternal truth of human life, and that it presents real characters in- 
stead of merely acting parts. To be sure, it is in bulk and weight a little 
thing. So is a cameo; so is a pearl. But the surging tide that washes 
down huge images of sand cannot dissolve a pearl. 
Clayton Hamilton. 


THE AMERICAN BLACK 


(A Study in Race-Consciousness) 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Nicut! Night! 
And of the dawn no promise. Wrong is right, 
And right is wrong! 


Long, long ago, ah long, 

I roamed the forests vast and awful, bending 
Around me with their leafy aisles unending, 

And smelt their dense sweet savors many a league 
And fought or loved their Shadows silent-striding 
Without a fear; or, when a hard fatigue 

Befell, would sink to utter sleep, confiding 

In the fierce gods o’ the Jungle I confest; 

Ah, that delicious, peaceful, dreamless rest! 


> 
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No hubbub of the kraal-folk now I hear, 

No spear-songs, no war-music wild and thrilling; 
Not now I shoot the arrow, hurl the spear, 

And rush with warrior-rage unto the killing ;— 
The old is dead, 

Or, if it live perchance, 

It dwells in the so distant battle-dance 
Unfindable again, and poisoned lance 

With foe’s blood wet and red, 

That into Past and Place its ghost has vanishéd. 


Instead,— 

Instead,— 

White faces, houses, streets; white ways, white works; 
Faces that frown and yet are not unkind, 

Faces that smile where yet no kindness lurks, 
(The gods were angry or were gracious, one!) 
Houses that wear a shutter and a blind, 

Streets all alike, and work that’s never done,— 
Work endless, pitiless, that craves and craves 
Slaves for its worshippers, themselves its slaves: 
Work without aim or meaning, save to breed 
Money, the mother of more work, and greed, 

Its father; work whose drudging devotees 

Bear heavy loads with harness on their back, 
The white men’s golden, and we black men’s black, 
And none has joy or ease: 

The poor seek riches, and the rich seek more, 

And both must have our service, hard and sore ;— 
And so we serve, and share not, nor rebel, 

(For one must suffer when he is in hell) 

And wear the yoke with silent, sullen shame, 
And dream of Freedom that is not a name. 


George Herbert Clarke. 





































THE POINT OF HONOR 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 
lV 


THe outward world at that time did not exist with any special dis- 
tinctness for General D’Hubert. One evening, however, crossing a ridge 
from which he could see both houses, General D’Hubert became aware of 
two figures far down the road. The day had been divine. The festal 
decoration of the inflamed sky lent a gentle glow to the sober tints of 
the southern land. The gray rocks, the brown fields, the purple, undulat- 
ing distances harmonized in luminous accord, exhaled already the scents 
of the evening. The two figures down the road presented themselves like 
two rigid and wooden silhouettes all black on the ribbon of white dust. 
General D’Hubert made out the long, straight, military capotes but- 
toned closely right up to the black stocks, the cocked hats, the lean, 
carven brown countenances—old soldiers—vieilles moustaches! The 
taller of the two had a black patch over one eye; the other’s hard, dry 
countenance presented some bizarre, disquieting peculiarity, which on 
nearer approach proved to be the absence of the tip of the nose. Lift- 
ing their hands with one movement to salute the slightly lame civilian 
walking with a thick stick, they inquired for the house where the Gen- 
eral Baron D’ Hubert lived, and what was the best way to get speech with 
him quietly. 

“If you think this quiet enough,” said General D’Hubert, looking 
round at the vine-fields, framed in purple lines, and dominated by the 
nest of gray and drab walls of a village clustering around the top of a 
conical hill, so that the blunt church tower seemed but the shape of a 
crowning rock—“if you think this spot quiet enough, you can speak to 
him at once. And I beg you, comrades, to speak openly, with perfect 
confidence.” 

They stepped back at this, and raised again their hands to their 
hats with marked ceremoniousness. Then the one with the chipped nose, 
speaking for both, remarked that the matter was confidential enough, and 
to be arranged discreetly. Their general quarters were established in 
that village over there, where the infernal clodhoppers—damn their false, 
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Royalist hearts!—looked remarkably cross-eyed at three unassuming 
military men. For the present he should only ask for the name of 
General D’Hubert’s friends. 

“What friends?” said the astonished General D’Hubert, completely 
off the track. “I am staying with my brother-in-law over there.” 

“Well, he will do for one,” said the chipped veteran. 

“We're the friends of General Feraud,” interjected the other, who had 
kept silent till then, only glowering with his one eye at the man 
who had never loved the Emperor. That was something to look at. 
For even the gold-laced Judases who had sold him to the English, 
the marshals and princes, had loved him at some time or other. But 
this man had never loved the Emperor. General Feraud had said so 
distinctly. 

General D’ Hubert felt an inward blow in his chest. For an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of a second it was as if the spinning of the earth had be- 
come perceptible with an awful, slight rustle in the eternal stillness of 
space. But this noise of blood in his ears passed off at once. Involun- 
tarily he murmured, “Feraud! I had forgotten his existence.” 

“He’s existing at present, very uncomfortably, it is true, in the in- 
famous inn of that nest of savages up there,” said the one-eyed cuirassier 
drily. “We arrived in your parts an hour ago on post horses. He’s 
awaiting our return with impatience. There is hurry, you know. The 
General has broken the ministerial order to obtain from you the satis- 
faction he’s entitled to by the laws of honor, and naturally he’s anxious 
to have it all over before the gendarmerie gets on his scent.” 

The other elucidated the idea a little further. “Get back on the 
quiet—you understand? Phitt. No one the wiser. We have broken 
out, too. Your friend, the King, would be glad to cut off our scurvy 
pittances at the first chance. It’s a risk. But honor before everything.” 

General D’Hubert had recovered his powers of speech. “So you 
come here like this along the road to invite me to a throat-cutting match 
with that—that ... ” 
“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

His fists on his hips, he roared without restraint, while they stood 
before him lank and straight, as though they had been shot up with a 
snap though a trapdoor in the ground. Only four-and-twenty months 
ago the masters of Europe, they had already the air of antique ghosts, 
they seemed less substantial in their faded coats than their own narrow 
shadows falling so black across the white road: the military and grotesque 
shadows of twenty years of war and conquests. They had an outlandish 
appearance of two imperturbable bonzes of the religion of the sword. 


A laughing sort of rage took possession of him. 
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And General D’Hubert, also one of the ex-masters of Europe, laughed at 
these serious phantoms standing in his way. 

Said one, indicating the laughing General with a jerk of the head. 
“A merry companion, that.” 

“There are some of us that haven’t smiled from the day The Other 
went away,” remarked his comrade. 

A violent impulse to set upon and beat those unsubstantial wraiths to 
the ground frightened General D’Hubert. He ceased laughing suddenly. 
His desire now was to get rid of them, to get them away from his sight 
quickly before he lost control of himself. He wondered at the fury he 
felt rising in his breast. But he had no time to look into that peculiarity 
just then. 

“TI understand your wish to be done with me as quickly as possible. 
Don’t let us waste time in empty ceremonies. Do you see that wood 
there at the foot of that slope? Yes, the wood of pines. Let us meet 
there to-morrow at sunrise. I will bring with me my sword or my 
pistols, or both if you like.” 

The seconds of General Feraud looked at each other. 

“Pistols, General,” said the cuirassier. 

“So be it. Au revoir—to-morrow morning. Till then let me advise 
you to keep close if you don’t want the gendarmerie making inquiries 
about you before it gets dark. Strangers are rare in this part of the 
country.” 

hey saluted in silence. General D’Hubert, turning his back on 
their retreating forms, stood still in the middle of the road for a long 
time, biting his lower lip and looking on the ground. Then he began 
to walk straight before him, thus retracing his steps till he found him- 
self before the park gate of his intended’s house. Dusk had fallen. 
Motionless he stared through the bars at the front of the house, gleam- 
ing clear beyond the thickets and trees. Footsteps scrunched on the 
gravel, and presently a tall stooping shape emerged from the lateral 
alley following the inner side of the park wall. 

Le Chevalier de Valmissigue, uncle of the adorable Adéle, ex- 
brigadier in the army of the Princes, bookbinder in Altona, afterward 
shoemaker (with a great reputation for elegance in the fit of 
ladies’ shoes) in another small German town, wore silk stockings on 
his lean shanks, low shoes with silver buckles, a brocaded waistcoat. 
A long-skirted coat, a@ la francaise, covered loosely his thin, bowed 
back. A small three-cornered hat rested on a lot of powdered hair, 
tied in a queue. 
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“Monsieur le Chevalier,’ called General D’Hubert softly. 

“What? You here again, mon ami? Have you forgotten some- 
thing ?” 

“By heavens! that’s just it. I have forgotten something. I am come 
to tell you of it. No—outside. Behind this wall. It’s too ghastly a 
thing to be let in at all where she lives.” 

The Chevalier came out at once with that benevolent resignation some 
old people display toward the fugue of youth. Older by a quarter of a 
century than General D’Hubert, he looked upon him in the secret of his 
heart as a rather troublesome youngster in love. He had heard his 
enigmatical words very well, but attached no undue importance to what 
a mere man of forty so hard hit was likely to do or say. The turn 
of mind of the generation of Frenchmen grown up during the years of 
his exile was almost unintelligible to him. Their sentiments appeared 
to him unduly violent, lacking fineness and measure, their language 
needlessly exaggerated. He joined calmly the General on the road, and 
they made a few steps in silence, the General trying to master his agita- 
tion, and get proper control of voice. 

“Tt is perfectly true; I forgot something. I forgot till half an hour 
ago that I had an urgent affair of honor on my hands. It’s incredible, 
but it is so!” 

All was still for a moment. Then in the profound evening silence 
of the countryside the clear, aged voice of the Chevalier was heard trem- 
bling slightly. “Monsieur! That’s an indignity.” 

It was his first thought. The girl born during his exile, the posthu- 
mous daughter of his poor brother murdered by a band of Jacobins, 
had grown since his return very dear to his old heart, which had been 
starving on mere memories of affection for so many years. “It is an 
inconceivable thing, I say! A man settles such affairs before he thinks 
of asking for a young girl’s hand. Why! If you had forgotten for 
ten days longer, you would have been married before your memory re- 
turned to you, In my time men did not forget such things—nor yet 
what is due to the feelings of an innocent young woman. If I did not 
respect them myself, I would qualify your conduct in a way which 
you would not like.” 

General D’Hubert relieved himself frankly by a groan. “Don’t let 
that consideration prevent you. You run no risk of offending her 
mortally.” 

But the old man paid no attention to this lover’s nonsense. It’s 
doubtful whether he even heard. “What is it?” he asked. “What’s the 
nature of... ?” 
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“Call it a youthful folly, Monsieur le Chevalier. An inconceivable 
incredible result of . * He stopped short. “He will never believe 
¢the story,” he thought. “He will only think I am taking him for a 
fool, and get offended.” General D’Hubert spoke up again. “Yes, 
originating in youthful folly, it has become . ” 

The Chevalier interrupted. “Well, then it must be arranged.” 

“Arranged ?” 

“Yes, no matter at what cost to your amour propre. You should have 
remembered you were engaged. You forgot that too, I suppose. And 
then you go and forget your quarrel. It’s the most hopeless exhibition 
of levity I ever heard of.” ‘ 

“Good heavens, Monsieur! You don’t imagine I have been picking 
up this quarrel last time I was in Paris, or anything of the sort, do you?” 

“Eh! What matters the precise date of your insane conduct?” ex- 
claimed the Chevalier testily. “The principal thing is to arrange it.” 

Noticing General D’Hubert getting restive and trying to place a word, 
the old émigré raised his hand, and added with dignity, “I’ve been a 
soldier too. I would never dare suggest a doubtful step to the man 
whose name my niece is to bear. I tell you that entre galants hommes 
an affair can always be arranged.” 

“But, saperlotte, Monsieur le Chevalier, it’s fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. I was a lieutenant of hussars then.” 

The old Chevalier seemed confounded by the vehemently despairing 
tone of this information. “You were a lieutenant of hussars sixteen years 
ago,” he mumbled in a dazed manner. 

“Why, yes! You did not suppose I was made a general in my 
cradle like a royal prince.” 

In the deepening purple twilight of the fields spread with vine leaves, 
backed by a low band of sombre crimson in the west, the voice of the old 
ex-officer in the army of the Princes sounded collected, punctiliously 
civil. 

“Do I dream? Is this a pleasantry? Or am I to understand that 
you have been hatching an affair of honor for sixteen years ?” 

“It has clung to me for that length of time. That is my precise 
meaning. The quarrel itself is not to be explained easily. We met on 
the ground several times during that time, of course.” 

“What manners! What horrible perversion of manliness! Nothing 
can account for such inhumanity but the sanguinary madness of the 
Revolution which has tainted a whole generation,” mused the returned 
émigré in a low tone. “Who’s your adversary?” he asked a little louder. 

“My adversary? His name is Feraud.” 
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Shadowy in his ¢tricorne and old-fashioned clothes, like a bowed, thin 
ghost of the ancien régime, the Chevalier voiced a ghostly memory. “I 
can remember the feud about little Sophie Derval, between Monsieur 
de Brissac, Captain in the Bodyguards, and D’Anjorrant (not the pock- 
marked one, the other—the Beau D’Anjorrant, as they called him). 
They met three times in eighteen months in a most gallant manner. It 
was the fault of that little Sophie, too, who would keep on playing . 

“This is nothing of the kind,” interrupted General D’Hubert. He 
laughed a little sardonically. “Not at all so simple,” he added. “Nor 
yet half so reasonable,” he finished inaudibly between his teeth, and 
ground them with rage. 

After this sound nothing troubled the silence for a long time, till 
the Chevalier asked, without animation, “What is he—this Feraud ?” 

“Lieutenant of hussars, too—I mean, he’s a general. A Gascon. 
Son of a blacksmith, I believe.” 

“There! I thought so. That Bonaparte had a special predilection 
for the canaille. I don’t mean this for you, D’Hubert. You are one of 
us, though you have served this usurper, who . = 

“Let’s leave him out of this,” broke in General D’Hubert. 

The Chevalier shrugged his peaked shoulders. “Feraud of sorts. Off- 
spring of a blacksmith and some village troll. See what comes of mix- 
ing yourself up with that sort of people.” 

“You have made shoes yourself, Chevalier.” 

“Yes.. But I am not the son of a shoemaker. Neither are you, Mon- 
sieur D’Hubert. You and I have something that your Bonaparte’s 
princes, dukes, and marshals have not, because there’s no power on earth 
that could give it to them,” retorted the émigré, with the rising anima- 
tion of a man who has got hold of a hopeful argument. “Those people 
don’t exist—all these Ferauds. Feraud! What is Feraud? A va-nu- 
pteds disguised into a general by a Corsican adventurer masquerading as 
an emperor. There is no earthly reason for a D’Hubert to s’encanailler 
by a duel with a person of that sort. You can make your excuses to 
him perfectly well. And if the manant takes into his head to dectine 
them, you may simply refuse to meet him.” 

“You say 1 may do that?” 

“IT do. With the clearest conscience.” 

“Monsieur le Chevalier! To what do you think you have returned 
from your emigration?” 

This was said in such a startling tone that the old man raised 
sharply his bowed head, glimmering silvery white under the points of 
the little tricorne. For a time he made no sound. 
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“God knows!” he said at last, pointing with a slow and grave gesture 
at a tall, roadside cross mounted on a block of stone, and stretching its 
arms of forged iron all black against the darkening red band in the 
sky—“God knows! If it were not for this emblem, which I remember 
seeing on this spot as a child, I would wonder to what we who remained 
faithful to God and our king have returned. The very voices of the 
people have changed.” 

“Yes, it is a changed France,” said General D’Hubert. He seemed 
to have regained his calm. His tone was slightly ironic. “Therefore I 
cannot take your advice. Besides, how is one to refuse to be bitten by 
a dog that means to bite? It’s impracticable. Take my word for it— 
Feraud isn’t a man to be stayed by apologies or refusals. But there are 
other ways. I could, for instance, send a messenger with a word to the 
brigadier of the gendarmerie in Senlac. He and his two friends are 
liable to arrest on my simple order. It would make some talk in the 
army, both the organized and the disbanded—especially the disbanded. 
All canaille! All once upon a time the companions in arms of Armand 
D’Hubert. But what need a D’Hubert care what people that don’t exist 
may think? Or, better still, I might get my brother-in-law to send for 
the mayor of the village and give him a hint. No more would be needed 
to get the three ‘brigands’ set upon with flails and pitchforks and hunted 
into some nice, deep, wet ditch—and nobody the wiser! It has been 
done only ten miles from here to three poor devils of the disbanded Red 
Lancers of the Guard going to their homes. What says your conscience, 
Chevalier? Can a D’Hubert do that thing to three men who do not 
exist ?” 

A few stars had come out on the blue obscurity, clear as crystal, of 
the sky. The dry, thin voice of the Chevalier spoke harshly. “Why are 
you telling me all this?” 

The General seized the withered old hand with a strong grip. “Be- 
cause I owe you my fullest confidence. Who could tell Adéle but you? 
You understand why I dare not trust my brother-in-law nor yet my own 
sister. Chevalier! I have been so near doing these things that I tremble 
yet. You don’t know how terrible this duel appears to me. And there’s 
no escape from it.” 

He murmured after a pause, “It’s a fatality,” dropped the Chevalier’s 
passive hand, and said in his ordinary conversational voice, “I shall have 
to go without seconds. If it is my lot to remain on the ground, you at 
least will know all that can be made known of this affair.” 

The shadowy ghost of the ancien régime seemed to have become more 
bowed during the conversation. “How am I to keep an indifferent face 
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this evening before these two women,” he groaned. “General! I find 
it very difficult to forgive you.” 
General D’Hubert made no answer. 

“Ts your cause good, at least ?” 

“IT am innocent.” 

This time he seized the Chevalier’s ghostly arm above the elbow, and 
gave it a mighty squeeze. “I must kill him!” he hissed, and opening his 
hand strode away down the road. 

The delicate attentions of his adoring sister had secured for the Gen- 
eral perfect liberty of movement in the house where he was a guest. He 
had even his own entrance through a small door in one corner of the 
orangery. Thus he was not exposed that evening to the necessity of dissem- 
bling his agitation before the calm ignorance of the other inmates. He was 
glad of it. It seemed to him that if he had to open his lips he would 
break out into horrible and aimless imprecations, start breaking furni- 
ture, smashing china and glass. From the moment he opened the private 
door, and while ascending the twenty-eight steps of a winding staircase, 
giving access to the corridor on which his room opened, he went through 
a horrible and humiliating scene in which an infuriated madman with 
bloodshot eyes and a foaming mouth played inconceivable havoe with 
everything inanimate that may be found in a well-appointed dining-room. 
When he opened the door of his apartment the fit was over, and his bodily 
fatigue was so great that he had to catch at the backs of the chairs while 
crossing the room to reach a low and broad divan on which he let himself 
fall heavily. His moral prostration was still greater. That brutality of 
feeling which he had known only when charging the enemy, sabre in 
hand, amazed this man of forty, who did not recognize in it the instinc- 
tive fury of his menaced passion. But in his mental and bodily ex- 
haustion this passion got cleared, distilled, refined into a sentiment of 
melancholy despair at having, perhaps, to die before he had taught this 
beautiful girl to love him. 

That night, General D’Hubert stretched out on his back with his 
hands over his eyes, or lying on his breast with his face buried in a 
cushion, made the full pilgrimage of emotions. Nauseating disgust at 
the absurdity of the situation, doubt of his own fitness to conduct his 
existence, and mistrust of his best sentiments (for what the devil did 
he want to go to Fouché for?)—he knew them all in turn. “I am 
an idiot, neither more nor less,” he thought—“a sensitive idiot. Because 
I overheard two men talking in a café . . . I am an idiot afraid 
of lies—whereas in life it is only truth that matters.” 

Several times he got up and, walking in his socks in order not to 
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be heard by anybody downstairs, drank all the water he could find in 
the dark. And he tasted the torments of jealousy, too. She would 
marry somebody else. His very soul writhed. The tenacity of that 
Feraud, the awful persistence of that imbecile brute, came to him with 
the tremendous force of a relentless destiny. General D’Hubert trembled 
as he put down the empty water ewer. “He will have me,” he thought. 
General D’Hubert was tasting every emotion that life has to give. He 
had in his dry mouth the faint sickly flavor of fear, not the excusable 
fear before a young girl’s candid and amused glance, but the fear of 
death and the honorable man’s fear of cowardice. 

But if true courage consists in going out to meet an odious danger 
from which our body, soul, and heart recoil together, General D’ Hubert 
had the opportunity to practise it for the first time in his life. He had 
charged exultingly at batteries and at infantry squares, and ridden with 
messages through a hail of bullets without thinking anything about it. 
His business now was to sneak out unheard, at break of day, to an ob- 
scure and revolting death. General D’Hubert never hesitated. He car- 
ried two pistols in a leather bag which he slung over his shoulder. Be- 
fore he had crossed the garden his mouth was dry again. He picked two 
oranges. It was only after shutting the gate after him that he felt a 
slight faintness. 

He staggered on, disregarding it, and after going a few yards re- 
gained the command of his legs. In the colorless and pellucid dawn the 
wood of pines detached its columns of trunks and its dark green canopy 
very clearly against the rocks of the gray hillside. He kept his eyes fixed 
on it steadily, and sucked at an orange as he walked. That tempera- 
mental good-humored coolness in the face of danger which had made 
him an officer liked by his men and appreciated by his superiors was 
gradually asserting itself. It was like going into battle. Arriving at 


the edge of the wood he sat down on a boulder, holding the other orange 


in his hand, and reproached himself for coming so ridiculously early 
on the ground. Before very long, however, he heard the swishing of 
bushes, footsteps on the hard ground, and the sounds of a disjointed, loud 
conversation. A voice somewhere behind him said boastfully, ““He’s 
game for my bag.” 

He thought to himself, “Here they are. What’s this about game? 
Are they talking of me?” And becoming aware of the other orange in 


his hand, he thought further, “These are very good oranges. Léonie’s 
own tree. I may just as well eat this orange now instead of flinging 
it away.” 

Emerging from a wilderness of rocks and bushes, General Feraud 
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and his seconds discovered General D’Hubert engaged in peeling the 
orange. They stood still, waiting till he looked up. Then the seconds 
raised their hats, while General Feraud, putting his hands behind his 
back, walked aside a little way. 

“IT am compelled to ask one of you, messieurs, to act for me. 
have brought no friends. Will you?” 

The one-eyed cuirassier said judicially, “That cannot be refused.” 

The other veteran remarked, “It’s awkward all the same.” 

“Owing to the state of the people’s minds in this part of the country 
there was no one I could trust safely with the object of your presence 
here,” explained General D’ Hubert, urbanely. 

They saluted, looked round, and remarked both together: 

“Poor ground.” 

“It’s unfit.” 

“Why bother about ground, measurements, and so on? Let us sim- 
plify matters. Load the two pairs of pistols. I will take those of 
General Feraud, and let him take mine. Or, better still, let us take 


a mixed pair. One of each pair. Then let us go into the wood and 
shoot at sight, while you remain outside. We did not come here for 
ceremonies, but for war—war to the death. Any ground is good enough 
for that. If I fall, you must leave me where I lie and clear out. It 


wouldn’t be healthy for you to be found hanging about here after that.” 

It appeared after a short parley that General Feraud was willing to 
accept these conditions. While the seconds were loading the pistols, he 
could be heard whistling, and was seen to rub his hands with perfect 
contentment. He flung off his coat briskly, and General D’Hubert took 
off his own and folded it carefully on a stone. 

“Suppose you take your principal to the other side of the wood 
and let him enter exactly in ten minutes from now,” suggested General 
D’Hubert calmly, but feeling as if he were giving directions for his 
own execution. This, however, was his last moment of weakness. 
“Wait. Let us compare watches first.” 

He pulled out his own. The officer with the chipped nose went over 
to borrow the watch of General Feraud. They bent their heads over 
them for a time. 

“That’s it. At four minutes to six by yours. Seven to by mine.” 

It was the cuirassier who remained by the side of General D’ Hubert, 
keeping his one eye fixed immovably on the white face of the watch 
he held in the palm of his hand. He opened his mouth, waiting for the 
beat of the last second long before he snapped out the word, “Avancez.” 

General D’Hubert moved on, passing from the glaring sunshine of the 
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Provencal morning into the cool and aromatic shade of the pines. The 
ground was clear between the reddish trunks, whose multitude, leaning 
at slightly different angles, confused his eye at first. It was like going 
into battle. The commanding quality of confidence in himself woke up 
in his breast. He was all to his affair. The problem was how to kill 
the adversary. Nothing short of that would free him from this im- 
becile nightmare. “It’s no use wounding that brute,” thought General 
D’Hubert. He was known as a resourceful officer. His comrades years 
ago used also to call him The Strategist. And it was a fact that he could 
think in the presence of the enemy. Whereas Feraud had been always 
a mere fighter—but a dead shot, unluckily. 

“T must draw his fire at the 
T)’Huberi to himself. 

At that moment he saw something white moving far off between the 
trees—the shirt of his adversary. He stepped out at once between the 
trunks, exposing himself freely ; then, quick as lightning, leaped back. It 
had been a risky move but it succeeded in its object. Almost simulta- 
neously with the pop of a shot a small piece of bark chipped off by 
the bullet stung his ear painfully. 


greatest possible range,” said General 


General Feraud, with one shot expended, was getting cautious. Peep- 
ing round the tree, General D’Hubert could not see him at all. This 
ignorance of the foe’s whereabouts carried with it a sense of insecurity. 
General D’Hubert felt himself abominably exposed on his flank and 
rear. Again something white fluttered in his sight. Ha! The enemy 
was still on his front, then. He had feared a turning movement. But 
apparently General Feraud was not thinking of it. General D’Hubert 
saw him pass without special haste from one tree to another in the 
straight line of approach. With great firmness of mind General 
D’Hubert stayed his hand. Too far yet. He knew he was no marksman. 
His must be a waiting game—to kill. 

Wishing to take advantage of the greater thickness of the trunk, he 
sank down to the ground. Extended at full length, head on to his enemy, 
he had his person completely protected. Exposing himself would not 
do now, because the other was too near by this time. A conviction that 
Feraud would presently do something rash was like balm to General 
D’Hubert’s soul. But to keep his chin raised off the ground was irk- 
some, and not much use either. He peeped round, exposing a fraction 
of his head with dread, but really with little risk. His enemy, as a 
matter of fact, did not expect to see anything of him so low down as 
that. General D’Hubert caught a fleeting view of General Feraud 
shifting trees again with deliberate caution. “He despises my shooting,” 
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he thought, displaying that insight into the mind of his antagonist 
which is of such great help in winning battles. He was confirmed in 
his tactics of immobility. “If I could only watch my rear as well as 
my front!” he thought anxiously, longing for the impossible. 

It required some force of character to lay his pistols down; but, on 
a sudden impulse, General D’Hubert did this very gently—one on each 
side of him. In the army he had been looked upon as a bit of a dandy be- 
cause he used to shave and put on a clean shirt on the days of battle. 
As a matter of fact he had always been very careful of his personal ap- 
pearance. In a man of nearly forty, in love with a young and charming 
girl, this praiseworthy self-respect may run to such little weaknesses as, 
for instance, being provided with an elegant little leather folding-case 
containing a small ivory comb, and fitted with a piece of looking-glass 
on the outside. General D’Hubert, his hands being free, felt in his 
breeches’ pockets for that implement of innocent vanity excusable in the 
possessor of long silky moustaches. He drew it out, and then with the 
utmost coolness and promptitude turned himself over on his back. In 
this new attitude, his head a little raised, holding the little looking- 
glass just clear of his tree, he squinted into it with his left eye, while 
the right kept a direct watch on the rear of his position. Thus was 
proved Napoleon’s saying, that “for a French soldier, the word impos- 


sible does not exist.” He had the right tree nearly filling tl.. field of 
his little mirror. 

“If he moves from behind it,” he reflected with satisfaction, “I am 
bound to see his legs. But in any case he can’t come upon me un- 
awares.” 


And, sure enough, he saw the boots of General Feraud flash in and 
out, eclipsing for an instant everything else reflected in the little mir- 
ror. He shifted its position accordingly. But having to form his judg- 
ment of the change from that indirect view he did not realize that now 
his feet and a portion of his legs were in plain sight of General Feraud. 

General Feraud had been getting gradually impressed by the amaz- 
ing cleverness with which his enemy was keeping cover. He had spotted 
the right tree with bloodthirsty precision. He was absolutely certain 
of it. And yet he had not been able to glimpse as much as the tip 
of anear. As he had been looking for it at the height of about five feet 
ten inches from the ground it was no great wonder—but it seemed very 
wonderful to General Feraud. 

The first view of these feet and legs determined a rush of blood to 
his head. He literally staggered behind his tree, and had to steady him- 
self against it with his hand. The other was lying on the ground, then! 
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On the ground! Perfectly still, too! Exposed! What could it mean? 

The notion that he had knocked over his adversary at the first 
shot entered then General Feraud’s head. Once there it grew with 
every second of attentive gazing, overshadowing every other supposi- 
tion—irresistible, triumphant, ferocious. 

“What an ass I was to think I could have missed him,” he muttered 
to himself. “He was exposed en plein—the fool!—for quite a couple 
of seconds.” 

General Feraud gazed at the motionless limbs, the last vestiges of 
surprise fading before an unbounded admiration of his own deadly skill 
with the pistol. 

“Turned up his toes! By the god of war, that was a shot!” he 
exulted mentally. “Got it through the head, no doubt, just where I 
aimed, staggered behind that tree, rolled over on his back and died.” 

And he stared! He stared, forgetting to move, almost awed, almost 
sorry. But for nothing in the world would he have had it undone. 
Such a shot!—such a shot! Rolled over on his back and died! 

For it was this helpless position, lying on the back, that shouted its 
direct evidence at General Feraud! It never occurred to him that it 
might have been deliberately assumed by a living man. It was in- 
conceivable. It was beyond the range of sane supposition. There was 
no possibility to guess the reason for it.. And it must be said, too, 
that General D’Hubert’s turned-up feet looked thoroughly dead. Gen- 
eral Feraud expanded his lungs for a stentorian shout to his seconds, 
but, from what he felt to be an excessive scrupulousness, refrained for 
a while. 

“T will just go and see first whether he breathes yet,” he mum- 
bled to himself, leaving carelessly the shelter of his tree. This move 
was immediately perceived by the resourceful General D’Hubert. He 
concluded it to be another shift, but when he lost the boots out of 
the field of the mirror he became uneasy. General Feraud had only 
stepped a little out of the line, but his adversary could not possibly have 
supposed him walking up with perfect unconcern. General D’Hubert, 
beginning to wonder at what had become of the other, was taken un- 
awares so completely that the first warning of danger consisted in the 
long, early morning shadow of his enemy falling aslant on his out- 
stretched legs. He had not even heard a footfall on the soft ground be- 
tween the trees! 

It was too much even for his coolness. He jumped up instinctively, 
leaving the pistols on the ground. The irresistible instinct of an aver- 
age man (unless totally paralysed by discomfiture) would have been to 
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stoop for his weapons, exposing himself to the risk of being shot down 
in that position. Instinct, of course, is irreflective. It is its very defini- 
tion. But it may be an inquiry worth pursuing whether in reflective 
mankind the mechanical promptings of instinct are not affected by 
the customary mode of thought. In his young days, Armand D’Hubert, 
the reflective, promising officer, had emitted the opinion that in warfare 
one should “never cast back on the lines of a mistake.” This idea, de- 
fended and developed in many discussions, had settled into one of the 
stock notions of his brain, had become a part of his mental individuality. 
Whether it had gone so inconceivably deep as to affect the dictates of 
his instinct, or simply because, as he himself declared afterward, he 
was “too scared to remember the confounded pistols,” the fact is that 
General D’Hubert never attempted to stoop for them. Instead of going 
back on his mistake, he seized the rough trunk with both hands, and 
swung himself behind it with such impetuosity that, going right round 
in the very flash and report of the pistol-shot, he reappeared on the other 
side of the tree face to face with General Feraud. This last, com- 
pletely unstrung by such a show of agility on the part of a dead man, 
was trembling yet. A very faint mist of smoke hung before his face, 
which had an extraordinary aspect, as if the lower jaw had come un- 
hinged. 


“Not missed!” he croaked hoarsely from the depths of a dry 
throat. 


This sinister sound loosened the spell that had fallen on General 
D’Hubert’s senses. “Yes, missed—d bout portant,’ he heard himself 
saying, almost before he had recovered the full command of his facul- 
ties. The revulsion of feeling was accompanied by a gust of homicidal 
fury, resuming in its violence the accumulated resentment of a lifetime. 
For years General D’Hubert had been exasperated and humiliated by 
an atrocious absurdity imposed upon him by this man’s savage caprice. 
Besides, General D’Hubert had been in this last instance too unwilling 
to confront death for the reaction of his anguish not to take the shape 
of a desire to kill. “And I have my two shots to fire yet,” he added 
pitilessly. 

General Feraud snapped to his teeth, and his face assumed an irate, 
undaunted expression. “Go on!” he said grimly. 

These would have been his last words if General D’Hubert had been 
holding the pistols in his hands. But the pistols were lying on the 
ground at the foot of a pine. General D’Hubert had the second of 
leisure necessary to remember that he had dreaded death not as a man, 
but as a lover; not as a danger, but as a rival; not as a foe to life, 
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but as an obstacle to marriage. And behold! there was the rival de- 
feated !—utterly defeated, crushed, done for! 

He picked up the weapons mechanically, and, instead of firing them 
into General Feraud’s breast, he gave expression to the thought upper- 
most in his mind, “You will fight no more duels now.” 

His tone of leisurely, ineffable satisfaction was too much for General 
Feraud’s stoicism. “Don’t dawdle, then, damn you for a cold-blooded 
staff-coxcomb !” he roared out suddenly, out of an impassive face held 
erect on a rigidly still body. 

General D’Hubert uncocked the pistols carefully. This proceeding 
was observed with mixed feelings by the other general. “You missed 
me twice,” the victor said coolly, shifting both pistols to one hand; “the 
last time within a foot or so. By every rule of single combat your life 
belongs to me. That does not mean that I want to take it now.” 

“IT have no use for your forbearance,” muttered General Feraud 
gloomily. 

“Allow me to point out that this is no concern of mine,” said Gen- 
eral D’Hubert, whose every word was dictated by a consummate delicacy 
of feeling. In anger he could have killed that man, but in cold blood 
he recoiled from humiliating by a show of generosity this unreasonable 
being—a fellow-soldier of the Grand Armée, a companion in the won- 
You don’t set up the 


oe 


ders and terrors of the great military epic. 
pretension of dictating to me what I am to do with what’s my own.” 

General Feraud looked startled, and the other continued, “You've 
forced me on a point of honor to keep my life at your disposal, as it 
were, for fifteen years. Very well. Now that the matter is decided 
to my advantage, I am going to do what I like with your life on the 
same principle. You shall keep it at my disposal as long as I choose. 
Neither more nor less. You are on your honor till I say the word.” 

“Iam! But, sacrebleu! This is an absurd position for a General 
of the Empire to be placed in!” cried General Feraud, in accents of 
profound and dismayed conviction. “It amounts to sitting all the rest 
of my life with a loaded pistol in a drawer waiting for your word. It’s 
—it’s idiotic; I shall be an object of—of—derision.” 

“Absurd ?—idiotic? Do you think so?” queried General D’Hubert 
with sly gravity. “Perhaps. But I don’t see how that can be helped. 
However, I am not likely to talk at large of this adventure. Nobody 
need ever know anything about it. Just as no one to this day, I believe, 
knows the origin of our quarrel. . . . Not a word more,” he added 
hastily. “I can’t really discuss this question with a man who, as far as I 
am concerned, does not exist.” 
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When the two duellists came out into the open, General Feraud 
walking a little behind, and rather with the air of walking in a trance, 
the two seconds hurried toward them, each from his station at the edge 
of the wood. General D’Hubert addressed them, speaking loud and dis- 
tinctly, “Messieurs, I make it a point of declaring to you solemnly, in 
the presence of General Feraud, that our difference is at last settled 
for good. You may inform all the world of that fact.” 

“A reconciliation, after all!” they exclaimed together. 

“Reconciliation? Not that exactly. It is something much more 
binding. Is it not so, General?” 

Jeneral Feraud only lowered his head in sign of assent. The two 
veterans looked at each other. Later in the day, when they found 
themselves alone out of their moody friend’s earshot, the Cuirassier re- 
marked suddenly, “Generally speaking, I can see with my one eye as 
far as most people; but this beats me. He won’t say anything.” 

“In this affair of honor I understand there has been from first to 
last always something that no one in the army could quite make out,” 
declared the Chasseur with the imperfect nose. “In mystery it began, 
in mystery it went on, in rhystery it is to end, apparently.” 

General D’Hubert walked home with long, hasty strides, by no means 
uplifted by a sense of triumph. He had conquered, yet it did not seem 
to him that he had gained very much by his conquest. The night be- 
fore he had grudged the risk of his life, which appeared to him mag- 
nificent, worthy of preservation as an opportunity to win a girl’s love. 
He had even moments when, by a marvellous illusion, this love seemed 
to be already his, and his threatened life a still more magnificent op- 
portunity of devotion. Now that his life was safe it had suddenly lost 
its special magnificence. It had acquired instead a specially alarming 
aspect as a snare for the exposure of unworthiness. As to the marvel- 
lous illusion of conquered love that had visited him for a moment in 
the agitated watches of the night, which might have been his last on 
earth, he comprehended now its true nature. It had been merely 
a paroxysm of delirious conceit. Thus to this man, sobered by the vic- 
torious issue of a duel, life appeared robbed of its charm, simply be- 
cause it was no longer menaced. 

Approaching the house from the back, through the orchard and the 
kitchen garden, he could not notice the agitation which reigned in 
front. He never met a single soul. Only while walking softly along 
the corridor, he became aware that the house was awake and more 
noisy than usual. Names of servants were being called out down below 
in a confused noise of coming and going. With some concern he no- 
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ticed that the door of his own room stood ajar, though the shutters 
had not been opened yet. He had hoped that his early excursion would 
have passed unperceived. He expected to find some servant just gone 
in; but the sunshine filtering through the usual cracks enabled him to 
see lying on the low divan something bulky, which had the appearance 
of two women clasped in each other’s arms. Tearful and desolate mur- 
murs issued mysteriously from that appearance. General D’Hubert 
pulled open the nearest pair of shutters violently. One of the women 
then jumped up. It was his sister. She stood for a moment with her 
hair hanging down and her arms raised straight up above her head, 
and then flung herself with a stifled cry into his arms. He returned 
her embrace, trying at the same time to disengage himself from it. 
The other woman had not risen. She seemed, on the contrary, to cling 
closer to the divan, hiding her face in the cushions. Her hair was also 
loose ; it was admirably fair. General D’Hubert recognized it with stag- 
gering emotion. Mademoiselle de Valmassigue! Adéle! In distress! 

He became greatly alarmed, and got rid of his sister’s hug definitely. 
Madame Léonie then extended her shapely bare arm out of her petgnoir, 
pointing dramatically at the divan. “This poor, terrified child has 
rushed here from home, on foot, two miles—running all the way.” 

“What on earth has happened?” asked General D’Hubert in a low, 
agitated voice. 

But Madame Léonie was speaking loudly. “She rang the great bell 
at the gate and roused all the household—we were all asleep yet. You 
may imagine what a terrible shock. . . . Adéle, my dear child, sit 
up.” 

General D’Hubert’s expression was not that of a man who “imag- 
ines” with facility. He did, however, fish out of the chaos of surmises 
the notion that his prospective mother-in-law had died suddenly, but 
only to dismiss it at once. He could not conceive the nature of the 
event or the catastrophe which could induce Mademoiselle de Valmas- 
sigue, living in a house full of servants, to bring the news over the 
fields herself, two miles, running all the way. 

‘But why are you in this room?” he whispered, full of awe. 

“Of course, I ran up to see, and this child . . . I did not notice it 
. . . She followed me. It’s that absurd Chevalier,” went on Madame 
Léonie, looking toward the divan. . . . “Her hair is all come down. 
You may imagine she did not stop to call her maid to dress it before 
she started. . . . Adéle, my dear, sit up. . . . He blurted it all out 
to her at half-past five in the morning. She woke up early and opened 
her shutters to breathe the fresh air, and saw him sitting collapsed 
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on a garden bench at the end of the great alley. At that hour—you 
may imagine! And the evening before he had declared himself indis- 
posed. She hurried on some clothes and flew down to him. One would 
be anxious for less. He loves her, but not very intelligently. He had 
been up all night, fully dressed, the poor old man, perfectly exhausted. 
He wasn’t in a state to invent a plausible story. . . . What a con- 
fidant you chose there! My husband was furious. He said, ‘We can’t 
interfere now.’ So we sat down to wait. It was awful. And this poor 
child running with her hair loose over here publicly! She has been 
seen by some people in the fields. She has roused the whole household 
too. It’s awkward for her. Luckily you are to be married next week. 

Adéle, sit up. He has come home on his own legs. . . . We 
expected to see you coming on a stretcher, perhaps—what do I know? 
Go and see if the carriage is ready. I must take this child home at 
once. It isn’t proper for her to stay here a minute longer.” 

General D’Hubert did not move. It was as though he had heard 
nothing. Madame Léonie changed her mind. “I will go and see my- 
self,” she cried. “I want also my cloak. Adéle—” she began, but did 
not add “sit up.” She went out saying, in a very loud and cheerful tone: 
“T leave the door open.” 

General D’Hubert made a movement toward the divan, but then 
Adéle sat up, and that checked him dead. He thought, “I haven’t 
washed this morning. I must look like an old tramp. There’s earth on 
the back of my coat and pine-needles in my hair.” It occurred to him 
that the situation required a good deal of circumspection on his part. 

“T am greatly concerned, mademoiselle,” he began vaguely, and aban- 
doned that line. She was sitting up on the divan with her cheeks un- 
usually pink and her hair, brilliantly fair, falling all over her shoulders 
—which was a very novel sight to the general. He walked away up the 
room, and looking out of the window for safety said, “I fear you must 
think I behaved like a madman,” in accents of sincere despair. Then 
he spun round, and noticed that she had followed him with her eyes. 
They were not cast down on meeting his glance. And the expression of 
her face was novel to him also. It was, one might have said, reversed. 
Those eyes looked at him with grave thoughtfulness, while the ex- 
quisite lines of her mouth seemed to suggest a restrained smile. This 
change made her transcendental beauty much less mysterious, much 
more accessible to a man’s comprehension. An amazing ease of mind 
came to the general—and even some ease of manner. He walked down 
the room with as much pleasurable excitement as he would have found 
in walking up to a battery vomiting death, fire, and smoke; then stood 
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looking down with smiling eyes at the girl whose marriage with him 
(next week) had been so carefully arranged by the wise, the good, the 
admirable Léonie. 

“Ah! mademoiselle,” he said, in a tone of courtly regret, “if only 
I could be certain that you did not come here this morning, two miles, 
running all the way, merely from affection for your mother!” 

He waited for an answer, imperturbable but inwardly elated. It 
came in a demure murmur, eyelashes lowered with fascinating effect. 
“You must not be méchant as well as mad.” 

And then General D’Hubert made an aggressive movement toward 
the divan which nothing could check. That piece of furniture was not 
exactly in the line of the open door. But Madame Léonie, coming back 
wrapped up in a light cloak and carrying a lace shawl on her arm for 
Adéle to hide her incriminating hair under, had a swift impression of 
her brother getting up from his knees. 

“Come along, my dear child,” she cried from the doorway. 

The general, now himself again in the fullest sense, showed the 
readiness of a resourceful cavalry officer and the peremptoriness of a 
leader of men. “You don’t expect her to walk to the carriage,” he 
said indignantly. “She isn’t fit. I shall carry her downstairs.” 

This he did slowly, followed by his awed and respectful sister; but 
he rushed back like a whirlwind to wash off all the signs of the night 
of anguish and the morning of war, and to put on the festive garments 
of a conqueror before hurrying over to the other house. Had it not 
been for that, General D’Hubert felt capable of mounting a horse and 
pursuing his late adversary in order simply to embrace him from 
excess of happiness. “I owe it all to this stupid brute,” he thought. 
“He has made plain in a morning what might have taken me years 
to find out—for I am a timid fool. No self-confidence whatever. Per- 
fect coward. And the Chevalier! Delightful old man!” General 
D’Hubert longed to embrace him also. 

The Chevalier was in bed. For several days he was very unwell. 
The men of the Empire and the post-revolution young ladies were too 
much for him. He got up a day before the wedding, and, being curi- 
ous by nature, took his niece aside for a quiet talk. He advised her 
to find out from her husband the true story of the affair of honor, 
whose claim, so imperative and so persistent, had led her to within an 
ace of tragedy. “It is right that his wife should be told. And next 
month or so will be your time to learn from him anything you want 
to know, my dear child.” 

Later on, when the married couple came on a visit to the mother 
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of the bride, Madame la Générale D’Hubert communicated to her be- 
loved old uncle the true story she had obtained without any difficulty 
from her husband. 

The Chevalier listeried with deep attention to the end, took a pinch 
of snuff, flicked the grains of tobacco from the frilled front of his shirt, 
and said calmly, “And that’s all it was!” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Madame la Générale, opening her pretty eyes 
very wide. “Isn’t it funny to think what men are capable of !” 

“H’m !” commented the old émigré. “It depends what sort of men. 
That Bonaparte’s soldiers were savages. It is insensé. As a wife, my 
dear, you must believe implicitly what your husband says.” 

But to Léonie’s husband the Chevalier confided his true opinion. 
“If that’s the tale the fellow made up for his wife, and during the 
honeymoon, too, you may depend on it that no one will ever know now 
the secret of this affair.” 

Considerably later still, General D’Hubert judged the time come, 
and the opportunity propitious to write a letter to General Feraud. 
This letter began by disclaiming all animosity. “I’ve never,” wrote the 
General Baron D’Hubert, “wished for your death during all the time 
of our deplorable quarrel. Allow me,” he continued, “to give you back 
in all form your forfeited life. It is proper that we two, partners in so 
much military glory, should be friendly to each other publicly.” 

The same letter contained also an item of domestic information. It 
was in reference to this last that General Feraud answered from a 
little village on the banks of the Garonne, in the following words: 

“If one of your boy’s names had been Napoleon—or—Joseph—or 
even Joachim, I could congratulate you on the event with a better heart. 
As you have thought proper to give him the names of Charles Henri 
Armand, I am confirmed in my conviction that you never loved the Em- 
peror. The thought of that sublime hero chained to a rock in the 
middle of a savage ocean makes life of so little value that I would 
receive with positive joy your instructions to blow my brains out. From 
suicide I consider myself in honor debarred. But I keep a loaded pistol 
in my drawer.” 

Madame la Générale D’Hubert lifted up her hands in despair. 

“You see he won’t be reconciled,” said her husband. “He must 


never, by any chance, be allowed to guess where the money comes from. 
It wouldn’t do. He couldn’t bear it.” 

“You are a brave homme, Armand,” said Madame la Générale. 

“My dear, I had the right to blow his brains out; but as I didn’t, 
we can’t let him starve. He has lost his pension and he is utterly in- 
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capable of doing anything in the world for himself. We must take care 
of him, secretly, to the end of his days. Don’t I owe him the most 
ecstatic moment of my life? Ha! ha! ha! over the fields, two miles, 
running all the way! I couldn’t believe my ears! But for his stupid 
ferocity, it would have taken me years to find you out. It’s extraordi- 
nary how in one way or another this man has managed to fasten him- 
self on my deeper feelings.” 
THe ENbD 


CONVALESCENCE 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


I KNow you have forgiven me, dear heart, 
But see; I bring you nothing, empty hands 
‘That should have been so full, that were so full. 
Perhaps we can be brave and happy still. 

We used to dream of books and love and song; 
I wooed your heart with stories of great thoughts 
On which our souls should feed—lIl know, I know; 
We have outlived those passions of our youth. 
1 could not ask you to be satisfied 

So easily. We were just children then, 

And yet to be just children half a day— 

Why, they might have it all—and still, you know, 
I’ve spent my soul to get it, all these years 
Piling it up, lands, houses, yellow gold, 

This stately mansion of your happiness 

You cannot give it up? Dear heart, you must. 
It is all gone, all gone, both yours and mine, 
And somehow it was all so hard to get, 

So hard, so long—I could not if I would 
After this week when I am strong again, 
When I can leave my bed and live—perhap:s 
Then I shall never see you sitting there, 

Never again with that brave smile of peace 
Framed in the glory of the pictured wall. 

I think we never knew life held so much 
Until I set you in these splendid rooms— 
And yet you always will be beautiful. 
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I lie here wondering half the afternoon 
Whether the sober richness where you sit, 
Mahogany behind your head and hair 
And back of that the shadows strange and dim 
Before the Rembrandt that we found in France, 
I wonder whether all of this I brought 
Is more than just the spray of apple bloom 
You held before your face, half lost in dreams 
That made a passion of your musing eyes, 
That summer, that first summer, years ago. 


You have forgotten? So we both forget, 
One this, one that, and so we shut our lives 
Out of the all we lived and dreamed and felt, 
The all we never can make ours again 
Alike together. This alone is real, 

This table where your hand rests lingeringly, 
The spoil of some old castle sacked in Spain, 
This cabinet that treasured secrets once 

That might have cost a duchess name and life. 
These are the things we live for. Do you hear? 
The maid is packing up the silver now 

For them to take away. O God, great God— 
Is it so strange that I should call on God? 
There must be something real. If all of this 
That seemed to make our lives so wonderful 
Can be as nothing, then the thoughts that cling 
About our memories must be real instead. 


Let us go back and trust them. Shall we, dear? 
We should be safe against disaster then. 
They were so gracious to us once, so kind, 
So tender past the things we dream of now, 
So like the womanhood you were and are, 
Calm and reposeful, lulling as a song 
Heard by the fireside when we touch the latch 
And hold ourselves and listen. 


False, dear, false? 
Perhaps they were, perhaps they were. Whocares ? 
I could believe them gladly, every one, 


And rest my heart upon them all day long, 
If you believed them, too. You never can? 
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God pity us and our poor barren lives. 

I took them from you, 1? I know I did. 

I should not dare reproach you, if I wished; 
But what then shall we do, dear, you and I? 
What shall we do? How shall I make you glad 
So that you put your hand in mine each night 
Just as you always have, a little tired, 

Because the day has brought your heart so much, 
But always happy? Can you—can you still 
Be happy? When you lose—I know too well 
How we shall tire each other with regrets— 
And then to see you growing worn and old— 
How can I keep you beautiful and young? 
What shall I clasp around your neck and arms? 
How shall you seem yourself in some bare room ? 
No pictures on the walls, no mellowed light 
Gleaming from polished woods and sheeny silk 
Until the air itself seems light and shade 
Diaphanous as veils a goddess wears— 

And you, my goddess—we should better die 
Than think of things our hands can never touch, 
Than dream of things our eyes can never see, 
Than fancy things our hearts can never feel. 
This is a world of things, hard senseless things, 

A world of senses to give things their worth, 

To revel in them, to live, live, and live, 

And then to lose them, O great God, and die. 


I hear the doctor’s ring, I think. Go down. 
Tell him that I am better, almost well, 
That he must give me strength, more strength and more 
Until I win it back—these very rooms 
For you to sit in smiling. Yes, my dear. 
I shall be quiet while your hand rests so 
Just like a kiss itself upon my cheek. 
Hot, are they? but your lips can make them cool ; 
And then go down and talk with him yourself 
Before the maid can bring him. He must know 
How much, how very much I have to do, 
And life so short, oh, life with you so short. 

Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND HIS FUTURE 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


A most interesting subject of speculation just now is the future 
of Mr. Roosevelt after he shall retire from the great office which he 
at present holds. It may seem an odd moment for such a speculation, 
since never before has he so completely filled the public mind. In the 
campaign he has almost eliminated Mr. Taft as a subject of interest. 
More than ever before he is the most conspicuous figure in our national 
life. Yet again and again one hears the question: “What possible future 
will satisfy Mr. Roosevelt, after having for seven years been President ?” 
From his own point of view it must seem almost a pity that, 
when he reached the chief magistracy, he was the youngest of all the 
line. He has exercised more personal power than any constitutional 
monarch now alive. He has been féted and lauded and talked about, 
and has tasted those sweets of fame which come to other men, if at all, 
at the very end of their careers. But he must soon go out from the 
White House, still in the full vigor of manhood, his brain teeming with 
a thousand projects still unrealized—eager, impulsive, many-sided, and 
with his natural ambition stimulated instead of sated. What possible 
field of activity can he find for the exercise of one-tenth of his abundant 
energy? How will he accept that transformation which in the United 
States converts the chief of a great nation into a simple citizen? 

It will doubtless come very hard to him. At noon on the fourth of 
March, 1909, Theodore Roosevelt’s wish will no longer be law to a hun- 
dred thousand office-holders. His denunciations of his enemies and his 
eulogies of his friends will be listened to with only scant attention. His 
word, which now sets battle fleets in motion, summons international con- 
gresses, and even thrusts aside the statute law, as in the West Point 
hazing case, will after that fateful date not move so much as a tug-boat 
or a revenue cutter. He will have some influence with his successor, if 
that successor shall be Mr. Taft; but he will sink to a subordinate posi- 
tion after having been perhaps the most-talked-of human being in the 
world. It will be a strange thing for him to learn the lesson that the 
power which he exercises is the power of an office and not the power 
of an individual man. 
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Of course, for a while he may divert himself with hunting game in 
Africa. The physical exertion, the out-door life, the new experiences will 
for a short time entertain him. But after all, this sort of thing can 
be only a brief diversion. It will not be very long before an African 
lion is little more to him than an ordinary bob-cat. Then he will come 
back to his native land and find another ruling in his place, another 
giving law to the army and the navy, another wrangling covertly 
with Congress, another being photographed and flattered and feeling 
all the joy of combat which has been so dear to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
heart. 

Perhaps, like General Grant, he will spend a year or two in travel, 
especially in Europe. He has been so personal a President—one might 
say so histrionic a President—that his reception abroad would be on a 
far more magnificent scale than that which was accorded to ex-President 
Grant in 1877-78. Grant received a vast amount of attention, but the 
official part of it was very largely due to the personal action of President 
Hayes, who addressed letters to all the diplomatic and consular officers 
of the United States urging them to see that the General was treated 
with distinction. Looking back upon Grant’s tour of the world, it must 
be confessed that in the great capitals of Europe there was a certain trace 
of condescension in the manner of his welcome. Of course, he was in- 
vited to all sorts of functions, some of them rather indiscriminate in 
character; but his reception was mainly such as might have been given 
to a Zulu chief or at most to a minor Oriental potentate—a Shah or a 
Maharajah. 

Thus, when he first met the Prince of Wales (now King Edward 
VII.), the Prince sat in his carriage and did not alight when General 
Grant walked up to him on foot to be introduced. General Badeau 
has recorded the fact that once when the ex-President visited the show- 
place of an English nobleman in the latter’s absence, he was taken around 
like any tourist and then was asked to luncheon in the land-steward’s 
room instead of in the dining-hall of the nobleman himself. In a thou- 
sand little ways like this, it was shown that the great ones of Europe 
regarded Grant as a sort of inconvenient bourgeois who had to be enter- 
tained, but who was put off with the fag ends of hospitality. In Berlin, 
for example, he saw neither the Emperor nor Von Moltke. In Paris, 
he was insulted by a section of the press; and indeed, for a time, he was 
prevented from visiting that capital at all. This was partly because 
many Frenchmen had the notion that Grant sympathized with the 
French President (MacMahon), who was then passing through a politi- 
eal crisis, but most of all because Victor Hugo in L’Année Terrible had 
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denounced Grant for his supposed friendliness toward Germany. As a 
matter of interest one may quote a few lines here from the section of 
that poem entitled “Le Message de Grant.” It is rather amusing to 
read it now, and to see how the hysterical Hugo sprinkled his verse with 
foreign names. 


‘Kosciusko frémissant réveille Spartacus; 
Et Madison se dresse et Jefferson se leve; 
Jackson met ses deux mains devant ce hideux réve; 
Déshonneur! crie Adams; et Lincoln étonné 
Saigne, et c’est aujourd’hui qu’il est assassiné.”’ 


Europe, to be sure, has learned a few things since that time. Its 
eyes have been opened, first by President Cleveland’s Venezuelan mes- 
sage, second by the outcome of the Spanish-American War, and finally 
by the revelation of our country’s enormous financial power and re- 


sources. Therefore, Mr. Roosevelt would get the very best of what the 
various sovereigns have to offer, and he would be treated not as a 
roi en exile, but almost as a roi actuel. He would probably be dead- 
headed around the world very much as he was dead-headed around the 
United States in 1903-04 when he prepared his crusade against the rail- 
ways while accepting their hospitality. 

His experiences, whether in Africa or elsewhere, will undoubtedly 
give him material for books, and these books will be sold and read; 
and he can add very substantially in this way to his private fortune, 
which has never been a very large one. It is well known that the royal- 
ties from his copyrights have been a matter of much importance to him 
in the past. It is said in the book world that publishers have not gained 
much immediate profit from bringing out Mr. Roosevelt’s books; yet 
everybody knows that publishers will often sacrifice their profits in 
order to get a conspicuous name upon their “lists.” So the report is 
not improbable that one firm has offered him $100,000 for any book 
that he may choose to write about his travels and adventures. He 
could probably obtain an even higher offer; since, about a year ago, 
another publishing house was willing to give him $50,000 for a series 
of papers on sports and hunting. The chit-chat of “literary columns” 
mentions that the sum of one dollar per word has been named as a remun- 
eration for his future writings, and many literary hacks have gasped at 
the thought. But even if this be true, the President is still far be- 
hind the record of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who was paid at the rate 
of $5 per word for one of his books on Sherlock Holmes. 

Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s volumes, written before he became Presi- 
dent, have been solid and meritorious works. Such especially are The 
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Winning of the West and the life of Benton. It is likely, however, that 
his impressions, such as he would care to write after having been the 
guest of almost everybody of distinction, would not make up an espe- 
cially attractive “seller.” In common decency, he could not say many 
of the things that he really thought. By assiduous advertising, his 
book of travel or adventure might start off very well, but it would 
prove to be a somewhat perfunctory affair. 

One can imagine a book, however, which would be well worth half 
a million dollars to any publisher who could get hold of the necessary 
material for it. This would be a volume containing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
table-talk—or some of it—since he first came to the Presidency. For 
frank indiscretion, absolute bluntness, and the most irreverent pungency 
of phrasing, this table-talk of Mr. Roosevelt’s is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. No matter who happens to be his guest, the President always 
speaks without the slightest reserve, giving his actual opinions of sena- 
tors, representatives, public men in general, ambassadors, and even 
foreign potentates, in such a way as to make one’s head swim with 
astonishment. 

One might name at least half a dozen persons who are by no means 
the especial intimates of the President, but to whom, nevertheless, he 
has blurted out enough of this extremely piquant talk to fill a volume. 
The extraordinary part of it all is that very few indeed of those to 
whom he talks have yet betrayed his confidence. Of course, they tell 
other people; but only those who, like themselves, can keep these blaz- 
ing indiscretions from getting into the pages of the newspapers. In a 
few instances, to be sure, table-guests of President Roosevelt have, in 
perfect innocence, revealed some of his careless words; but then he has 
promptly enrolled them in the Ananias Club, and everything has gone on 
as though nothing at all had happened. Where in Europe, there would be 
issued in some gazette an official démenti, our President gives out a state- 
ment to the press that the story-teller has uttered what he knew to be 
“outrageously and absolutely false.” It is odd that none of the White 
House servants have carried their master’s interesting mots to the news- 
papers; for the President often talks quite as freely in their presence 
as when he is alone with his invited guests. Some day or other in the 
distant future, many of these interesting and very pungent bits of 
phrase and characterization will be carefully collected and published ; 
but probably not until many men now living shall have died. 

But if hunting and travelling and authorship must be viewed as 
only temporary diversions for a great man out of office, what else can 
be suggested? There was a time when some persons were imaginative 
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enough to think that Mr. Roosevelt might succeed President Eliot at 
the head of Harvard University. That sort of talk has died away. 
One cannot see the picture. Again, there is the senatorship from New 
York, soon to be vacated by Mr. Platt, which could be given to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Yet even an enemy could not wish him a more unhappy life 
than he would lead in the Senate chamber, surrounded by those who have 
long hated him, and who with deadly urbanity would take a sweet 
revenge upon him in that unique and outwardly unemotional body which 
is really a political club. The atmosphere would stifle Mr. Roosevelt. 
There remains only the prospect of another term of office in the 
Presidency. That alone would really satisfy the man who has already 
learned how glorious it is to have the power of eighty millions to wield 
as he desires. But another term would doubtless be beyond his win- 
ning. Mr. Roosevelt has had his day. Perhaps it is not too much to 
claim that he has fulfilled his mission. It was a very necessary mis- 
sion and he has discharged it well. For, when all the freakish things 
which he has done shall have been forgotten, he will be remembered as 
that President who stirred the conscience of the people to a righteous 
indignation. He has accomplished little except this; and yet there was 
nothing else so absolutely needed at the time. But ere 1912, much will 
have happened. Other men will have come forward. Constructive work 
will have been accomplished. The times will demand another sort of 
President than the President who played upon emotions only. So far 
as one can see, the future of our present ruler must be spent in private 
life. Time will no doubt tone down his restlessness. In the course of 
years he will become, like many of his predecessors, at first “a distin- 
guished citizen,” and after that perhaps a “sage.” Only the rarest chance 
will bring it about that, like John Quincy Adams, he will take a minor 
office and be content to hold it, grimly, firmly, fighting for some principle 
to the very end. Harry Thurston Peck. 


FAIRY TALES 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


THE present day is exhibiting a curiously vivid interest in fairy tales; 
curious because that passionate self-consciousness which is always with 
us finds the foreground of its mirror filled with machinery, busy under 
a canopy of smoke; and it seems strange to discover the livid vapor 
shadowing forth the wings of dragons, or the faces of the little people 
glimmering between the wheels. Perhaps our very materialism is re- 
sponsible for this new hunger after fancy. Because the world, never so 
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bluntly actual as now, is too much with us, we spend our vacations upon 
the foam of perilous seas; while the scientific spirit, having charted 
the whole orb of fact, begins to weep the tears of Alexander. Certainly, 
for whatever cause, we have taken up the exploration of impossible fairy- 
land with an instinctive eagerness which would have surprised folk of 
half a century ago even more than it surprises ourselves. And it is not 
without interesting significance that within the last few years the Rose 
and the Ring and Alice in Wonderland have assumed the dignity of 
classics ; that Mr. Kipling, high priest of modernism, has revived the med- 
ivval beast fables; that Mr. H. G. Wells, political economist, pleases him- 
self and us by making science the handmaid of elaborate absurdity ; that 
the Secretary of the Bank of England is best known for his child fancies ; 
that a rising poet puts his wisdom into the mouth of babes; while a 
prominent critic and philosopher quaintly declares Jack the Giant Killer 
an epitome of the whole story of man. 

Perhaps at first glance we should hardly recognize among Fairy 
Tales all of these contemporary examples; and it may therefore be the 
more worth while to trace their genealogy and point out their family 
resemblances. It is not strange that the type has never been defined ; for 
Fairy Tales have long been relegated to the nursery; and children are 
well content to sense the nature of a thing without caring for analysis. 
But children to-day are possibly as indifferent to fairyland as the laws 
of childhood allow. It is we grown people, with our Babel tendency to 
ornament old things with new names, who have taken over the territory 
and with conquest brought confusion. Yet the sense of the type remains. 
Every one would probably agree that if Puss in Boots is a fairy story 
The White Seal is another; whereas Bob, Son of Battle, although its hero 
is an animal, falls outside the category: or that Aladdin and The Food 
of the Gods are alike by the magic that is in them; while Poe’s Ligeia, 
equally dependent upon the supernatural, is another thing. Indeed the 
Fairy Tale is of simple nature, not difficult to define; and such analysis 
as needs must open the door to discussion of its present popularity may 
conveniently be made through comparison with two kindred popular 
types: the Supernatural Story and the Story of Local Color. 

Of the many narratives wherein the supernatural plays a minor or 
major part, only a small portion may reasonably be called Fairy Tales. 
One would hardly so designate the Odyssey, for example; and indeed, so 
misty is the horizon of our world, that most fiction, like most life, is 
touched with some adumbration from beyond. That responsive cry in 
the night which Currer Bell intended as frankly mysterious we smugly 
rationalize by renaming it Telepathy. At the other end of the scale such 
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stories as La Venus d’Jile and Mr. Bram Stoker’s Dracula are dominated 
by the supernatural, yet without being Fairy Tales. It is not essentially 
distinctive that Markheim is more deeply tinged with mystery than The 
Ugly Duckling. What makes the one, broadly speaking, a ghost story, 
and numbers the other among Fairy Tales, is that the first represents an 
incursion of the other world into human life; whereas the other at one 
stroke locates itself in the world of fancy by imputing human life to an 
existenee-Whidse actualities we can only imagine. Similarly, Scrooge may 
be haunted by three spirits; but it is Wonderland which is haunted by 
Alice. Mr. Kipling’s In the Rukh shows the half-magical Mowgli in- 
vading ordinary India; but in the rest of the series it is Mowgli the 
human child who invades the extraordinary Jungle. Hamlet and Mac- 
beth introduce a supernatural element into their account of our life; 
The Tempest lies on the borderland, a supernatural story wherein it is 
still enchantment which intrudes upon humanity; but the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is a typical Fairy Tale of human intrusion upon fairy- 
land. So, in comparison with the Odyssey, Paradise Lost lies more near 
the border; and the Divine Comedy is truly a Fairy Tale glorified into 
mythology. For the Fairy Tale deals with natural life in the spiritual 
world. 

And herein lies its kinship to all stories of local color. The Local 
Color story has for its theme the character of some specific environment : 
as in Thé Outcasts of Poker Flat, plot, persons, and tone are conditioned 
by the Wild West; or as Capitalized Society presides over The House of 
Mirth. Stories like these happening elsewhere would happen otherwise 
to another kind of people. Now a Fairy Tale is a Loeal Color story 
whose controlling environment is imaginary: the Jungle, Wonderland, 
That Country; not of indefinite place or time like The Mask of the Red 
Death, but of some definite, highly organic Never and Nowhere; con- 
ditioned in plot, persons, and tone by a locality wholly and truly im- 
agined. Ttis-diffeult in-this-eonnection-te-avoid the abominable word 
Anthropomorphism ; tosuggest itis perhaps enough. Eor we refer our 
fabulous creations to humanity, not by endowing them allegorically with 
human qualities, but by heightening what we see of their own. Baloo is 
not an ursine old man, but an idealized bear; the Tin Soldier is tin first 
and soldierly afterwards; and Wonderland, for all its satiric symbolism, 
is controlled by its own laws, not by ours. Phis-distinetion-beeomes-evi- 
dent-rpon-eomparing Wonderland with the territory of Pilgrim’s Preq- 
ress--where- human-lifeisrefleeted.- If the Fairy Tale is in respect of its 
magic the converse of the story of mystery, it is in respect of its 
organism the converse of allegory. 
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Nevertheless the element of symbolic reference to human affairs, com- 
mon although inessential in the Fairy Tales of all times, has become ex- 
ceedingly prominent in those of our own. This naturally results from 
the increase of adult readers; for maturity chuckles over satirical side- 
lights invisible to childhood. The child enjoys the chaos of the Duchess’ 
kitchen and the Mock Turtle’s lamentable reminiscences as pure narra- 
tive ; while his mother blissfully perceives a reference to the servant prob- 
lem, and his father smiles over the satire on literary sentimentalism. 
Returning after twenty years to a perusal of The Rose and the Ring one 
makes delicious discovery of the Historical Romance, the brimming 
pathos of Dickens, the middle class Briticism of the Guelph; where long 
before he thrilled with the gallantry of Hedzoff, wept for Rosalba deso- 
late in her bare feet among the snowdrifts, and panted with suspense 
lest the deliberate eating of a muffin delay overlong Prince Bulbo’s re- 
prieve. To the nursery the Bandar-Log is simply the Monkey-People; 
the library recognizes a Latin republic; and I have seen a group of pro- 
fessors formulating with academic finality the destinies of America, 
thrown into confusion of tongues by the poignant quotation: “Brother, 
thy tail hangs down behind.” 

But at this point symbolism and allegory must be clearly distin- 
guished. Confusion between the two, which is responsible for all 
scholarly miscomprehension of mythology, should not blur our vision of 
the Fairy Tale. The difference is merely that between metaphor and 
simile. Allegory explicitly compares the struggle of a traveller wading 
through a bog to the conflict of Religion with Despondency ; symbolism 
implies a likeness between snow and purity, by speaking of the one in 
terms of the other. Allegory represents concrete realities by an abstrac- 
tion; symbolism represents the abstract concretely. Thus, Everyman is 
an allegory of the coming of death; it means that and nothing else; its 
figures typify the soul, its attributes, and its last grim guests in the house 
of clay. Fire, on the other hand, symbolizes with equal fitness Love, 
Pestilence, Ruin, Religion, and Life; embodying in its different aspects 
something of each idea. Dives is an allegorical figure; the Crown of 
Thorns is a symbol. Indeed the danger of confusing the two arises 
mainly from the frequent use of symbols by which allegory points its 
meaning; as, for example, the seed, the wind, and the weeds in the 
parable of the Sower. Allegory is only a crude and somewhat outworn 
method of narration; symbolism is the very life-blood of all poetry. 

Thus the White Rabbit symbolizes fussiness, and Artemis virginity ; 
but the fall into the cucumber-frame is neither more nor less allegorical 
than the story of Endymion. For a symbolic figure is free to all acts 
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and accidents within the law of its material nature. There are many 


meanings in the wrath of the goddess against Actwon; that her method 
of vengeance is to set his own dogs upon him has no particular signifi- 
cance, but is merely beautiful narrative. It is this natural freedom of the 
symbol which permits the Fairy Tale to be at once perfect as pure art to 
the child and richly meaningful to maturity. If you would appreciate 
the Caterpillar as a bit of inspired characterization, consider the counte- 
nance of a hop-worm when it uprears itself to look horribly upon you; 
and in respect of his symbolism, go study literature and humanity. You 
will find his counterparts in the Book of Snobs, in The Egoist, in the 
lecture room or the police force; you will discover his relationship to 
Polonius, to Socrates, to your Uncle John. You will learn why he sits 
upon a mushroom; but not why sheer imagination depicts him smoking 
a hookah. Only, unless you are preparing a thesis upon folk-lore for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, do not pretend that his exit after con- 
versing with Alice represents Arrogance laying aside Authority, and 
descending from Conceit to crawl amid the grass of Humility after en- 
countering the Spirit of Childhood. 

Moreover, this autonomy of symbolism opens to the reader innumer- 
able new trails of implication. Any meaning is fit that fits. It matters 
nothing whether the author intended it or no. Indeed the suggestiveness 
of the older Fairy Tales arises almost unconsciously from the naive 
concreteness of their artistry; while modern mythologers are more def- 
initely intentional. Cinderella was written without reference to the dig- 
nity of labor; The Rose and the Ring purposely caricatures G. P. R. 
James. And the modern art, in so far as it is more definite, sets bounda- 
ries to its suggestion; for, indeed, the less a symbol expresses, the more 
it may imply. Because Cinderella is innocently and utterly her- 
self, our wiser eyes may know her for the little sister of Jean Valjean; 
whereas the moiety of Count Kutasoff Hedzoff dies with the school of 
romanticism which he travesties. Jack the Giant Killer was written 
frankly as fable, and so contains the history of humanity for Mr. Ches- 
terton to discover; the Ancient Mariner, approaching allegory, implies 
little else. The universe is globed in a drop of dew but not in a bowl of 
goldfish. 

Yet however we emphasize to-day the critical and satiric element of 
our Fairy Tales, however eagerly we read symbolism in or into them, 
all this remains their least important phase. It is apparent only to the 
few ; the mental-binoeularity which observes it isa faculty of-age; and 
fairyland is the heritage of all children, regardless of the accident 
of years. The immortality of great phantasy is independent of refer- 
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ence, above intellect, rooted in the child-heart of humankind. It appeals 
to perception, which is older and younger than thought, more intimate, 
more real: es-roses-and-rhythm please deeplier than may be diselosed by 
any delving .of-betany.or metrics ; for it appeals to the eternal spirit-of 
Romance. | This, like the names of other great verities, such as for in- 
stance Art and Love, embarrasses comprehension by its rich meaning. 
The Scarlet Letier is romantic—in the perfectly clear sense that its idea 
is presented deductively; but so is Shelley’s Indian Serenade, which is 
not narrative ; so is Turner’s Ulysses and Polyphemus, which is not liter- 
ature; so at its first hearing was the Seventh Symphony, now called 
classical; so are such actualities as the death of Nathan Hale, the life 
of Lafcadio Hearn, the city of Venice, the character of Captain Kidd, 
the love of Dante. Now what is commonly essential of all these, and 
which is therefore the essence of Romance, is the actualization of Ideal- 
ity. In other words, Nathan Hale died romantically in that he embodied 
the common ideal of heroic death; and Captain Kidd is romantic as a 
sashed and booted emblem of piracy; the Ulysses and Polyphemus pic- 
tures the spirit of the Odyssey ; the Seventh Symphony is plangent with 
strains theretofore unheard but inherently musical, and latterly fa- 
miliarized into classicism..-Here we-diseover why Romance implies 
strangeness, novelty, adventure, the contrary of the commonplace. For 
obviously, an ideal for better or for worse transcends any embodiment; 
and less obviously, every fact embodies by very actuality something of its 
Idea. The Rose of all Roses never bloomed in any garden upon earth; 
and yet every rosebud in your own garden embodies it imperfectly and 
in part. Only, you are not likely to think of these ordinary flowers as 
incarnations of the ideal. It is the rose once given you at dusk, whose 
spiritual meaning is made manifest to you by association, which you 
find romantic. And by a quaint irony, the ultimate insistence upon the 
ideality of ordinary things is reserved to Naturalism. Indeed, the Re- 
alist’s denial of Romance is a thing of huge and jovial humor, like the 
Pantheist’s denial of God. For instead of leading you among enchanted 
islands or old unhappy far-off things, he says solemnly: “Romance is 
falsehood ; therefore step down with me into the laundry, and behold 
the Soul of things as they are.” His worship of Romance outdoes her 
own followers, as the Persians deified Alexander. She wings material- 
ism to fly from her; they reckon ill who leave her out. 

And of Romance in this broader sense, the Fairy Tale is the purest 
narrative type. For the Fairy Tale makes its every reader Robinson 
Crusoe. In that conversion of the supernatural which represents the 
haunting of other worlds by humanity, it leads us upon marvellous voy- 
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ages, exhaustless of satisfying mystery, wherein all fancy is fulfilled, no 
adventure impossible. It is difficult for the educated modern to find the 
pleasure of the pioneer. For we know the national debt of Ormus and of 
Ind; we have anchored Atlantis to a meridian, and extended the Monroe 
Doctrine to Eldorado; computed the facial angle of the men whose heads 
do grow beneath, their shoulders, and knitted sanitary underwear for the 
Anthropophagi. / We have reaped the wonder of this world; but for those 
of us who grow weary of gleaning with Realism among the alien corn, 
fancy still beckons toward the Jungle, Wonderland, Crim Tartary, the 
Forest of Wild Thyme, the Round Table, the Lodge of Locomotives; 
worlds without end, that no study can outwear.| For though we travel 
forever with Odysseus we shall not learn what song the Sirens sang. 
Many, however, of our later explorations in fairyland have been con- 
fined to border provinces of the hither side, wherein we venture timidly 
with backward glances to see if Policeman Day pursues; fearful of the 
tribute these frontier States pay secretly to Oberon under cloak of a 
commonsensical grin. To speak in a mean, we are a trifle undecided and 
more unwilling to reckon among Fairy Tales such types as .007, The 
Walking Delegate, the pseudo-science of Mr. H. G. Wells, the child- 
myths of Mr. Kenneth Grahame and Josephine Daskam Bacon. Yet 
the first two deal with creatures no more actual than the Cheshire Cat 
or the Steadfast Tin Soldier; the science-magicians walk with Alice 
through the looking-glass; and those stories which convey us into the 
immemorable psychology of childhood, though lying nearer the line, work 
in a medium no less truly fanciful than the soul-substance of Undine. 
The test is that all these stories are conditioned by an environment in- 
commensurable with faet- But in a discussion concerned, like the pres- 
ent, rather with content than with form, nothing is gained by rigidity of 
distinction. We must know precisely what a Sonnet is not, lest we lose 
the proven form in futile variations; but we care what a Problem Play 
is, only that we may trace the type through all its varieties. It is impor- 
tant to the zoélogist that a bat is not a bird; what interests the observer 
is that it can fly. Accordingly it is more profitable to observe how far 
through present literature the Fairy Tale extends its ramifications than 
to examine whether The War of the Worlds is almost a Fairy Tale or 
almost a Ghost Story. Mr. Wells’s luridly imaginative nightmare is 
undoubtedly near akin to both, without pretension to be either. But 
certain mythographers of the borderland, influenced possibly by that shy- 
ness toward ideality to which I have alluded above, claim tacitly or ex- 
plicitly for their fables a foundation upon fact; and this claim, for the 
honor of franker fabulists and in justice to the doubtful narratives them- 
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selves, must be denied. Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, following the lead 
of the Jungle Book, has produced a number of interesting animal-stories 
which he expressly refers to actuality. Some of these, like Wully and 
Johnny Bear, are quite realistic, narrated wholly from the human point 
of view; others, like Krag the Kootenai Ram, adopting the animal view 
point, became evident Fairy Tales of the Ugly Duckling variety. The 
debated question whether the facts from which the author pretends to 
induce his ideas are correct has nothing to do with the case against 
him; nor is his plea of having only, like all novelists, combined several 
individuals in one character an admissible defence. You may study ac- 
curately the operation of a locomotive or combine your observations of 
the antics of innumerable monkeys; but you cannot induce therefrom the 
psychology of .007 or the race-ghost of the Bandar-Log. These can only 
be imagined; and to imagine them truly is a wise and worthy act. So 
also is the mule a wise and valuable animal, but it will not do to pre- 
tend that he is a horse. Some of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s Fairy Tales are 
of considerable power; but they would touch more deeply if they were 
more purely imaginative; and to sentimentalize over animal emotions 
professedly induced from human observation insults Realism and Ro- 
mance alike. An even greater offence against the same principle is that 
vivid and stirring novel 7'he Call of the Wild. Mr. Jack London holds 
certain social and ethical beliefs with which the present is no occasion 
to take issue. He writes a novel upon the theme that Violence is mighty 
and shall prevail, and writes it from the point of view of an epic sledge- 
dog who is kidnapped from California to the ferocious Klondike, to end 
his life as a leader of wolves. Every page of this vigorous fable screams 
aloud Mr. London’s creed; and every vehement implication refers it 
to the stern actualities of life. Now, to preach through parable is of 
course entirely legitimate; but in the same breath to insist upon the 
events of that parable as facts composing a demonstration is such a 
sophistry as to ridicule at length would savor overmuch of that savagery 
which Mr. London deifies. Our literature prizes the diary of Samuel 
Pepys and the letters of Clarissa Harlowe; but that writer who some 
years ago published as actual the memoirs of an imaginary defunct 
poet won more fame than favor. 

Yet to declare the Fairy Tale independent of fact is by no means to 
abandon it to anarchy. The architecture of a castle in the clouds is 
less substantial, not less rigidly lawful, than the architecture of a sky- 
scraper. A flaw in the structure will bring down the one as surely as 
the other: nay more surely; for the steel tower falsely planned may co- 
here for a time by some casual tenacity of its material ; but the enchanted 
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palace can hope for no other support than the justice of its proportion. 
This is no playing with metaphor, but the statement of a profound real- 
ity. Imagination, which is the creative in man, is as infallible as the 
creation of God. To our finite understanding some actualities must ap- 
pear exceptional ; Ideality, which, being man-made, we may comprehend, 
admits of no exceptions; and thus we demand in fiction that visible 
entirety of truth for which in fact all prayers have cried in vain. 
You must suffer in the unknowable woman you love inconsistencies 
whereof Cordelia blooms immaculate. The purest fiction, therefore, 
must be the most scrupulously real, precisely because it is irreferable 
to fact. Fairyland disparts from chaos as from pole to pole; between 
them lie the shadowlands of rational fiction and irrational fact. The 
ruin of Tess by the loss of the letter she pushed under Angel Claire’s 
door we deem false tragedy; yet reference to human events obtrudes 
the doubt lest such cruel accidents may sometimes occur. But the 
false comedy in the conclusion of The Little Mermaid is nakedly indubi- 
table. It was the law of her being that the winning a human love should 
mean for her immortality, its loss annihilation. She could not win 
her prince truly by her humanity; and she would not falsely by en- 
chantment. Andersen’s pretence that her honesty was rewarded by 
an arbitrary life of kindly deeds among the spirits of the air is a com- 
passionate lie for which we eagerly forgive him; but the falsehood in 
imagination neither sympathy nor sophistry can hide. It cannot lurk 
among those accidents to which it cannot refer; and the innocence of a 
child rejects the spurious consolation as surely as the relentless wis- 
dom of an Ibsen—as surely as Andersen’s own true heart belied him 
while he wrote. For he knew as we all know, by a sense higher than 
reason, that the Little Mermaid really dissolved into the foam of the 
sea; and that her story is one of the rare tragedies of fairyland, almost 
too deeply true for tears. 

And it is by this ideality of truth that the Fairy Tale makes its great 
and universal appeal. Becoming men we put away childish things: the 
merely marvellous we may desire or despise; we may from age to age be 
avid or scornful of satire; Asia may prefer her gods to our American 
atoms ; but we alike desire to look upon Truth, inasmuch as we all have 
souls. It matters little under which aspect of her threefold virginity 
she shines in heaven, haunts the forms of earth, or lurks darkling in 
hell. Actewon and Endymion, scientist and dreamer, pursue her still. 

And by this the Fairy Tale endures and pervades, that it discloses to 
all people truths of which mere humanity constitutes each a judge: lesser 
truths perhaps, but communal; poor things, but our own. Hamlet is 
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greater than Redcoat Captain; but we cannot carry our children to Den- 
mark as we can join them in That Country. And the modern specializa- 
tion which makes esoteric so much of our art bars no one out of these 
trivial heavens. Your wife may perhaps care little for Kipling, because 
she is not a man; she can hardly, being a woman, dislike The Butterfly 
that Stamped. It is just possible, however, that she may remain indif- 
ferent to it as a trifle, a playing with fancies, of obvious purport, silly 
in its language, unworthy of attention. This simply means that she is 
educated above its knowledge, that she has outgrown it-—in a word, that 
she is old. Let this essay therefore, which is addressed like its theme 
to youth, close as youth closes with a parable for age. Nick Bottom un- 
questionably left his element when he wandered from the world of 
fact; his negligence of material common-sense was doubtless contribu- 
tory to making an ass of himself; and his return to earth was a pain- 
ful disillusion. Yet his example is not altogether a warning: for only 
with ass’s ears might he hear the melodies of fairyland; and at least 
for the one great hour of his life he lay transfigured in the lap of 
Titania. 
Brian Hooker. 


GOVERNMENT BY PUBLIC OPINION 


BY HON. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


THERE is nothing patentable in the discovery that ours is a govern- 
ment by public opinion: the statement of this fact has become so me- 
chanical through long-continued repetition and the absence of all con- 
tradiction that a good many people have lost sight of its meaning, and 
might find no little difficulty in explaining either just what “public 
opinion” is or just how it guides and controls our public affairs. In 
a popular government, a healthy public opinion is not merely the 
ally of all really useful and sensible reformers; in such a government 
it is the indispensable instrument through and by which all really 
useful and sensible reforms are brought about and made lasting. 

To be sure of what we mean by “public opinion,” we must know 
what we mean by “opinion” and what we mean by “public;” and in 
both cases, this may best be shown by pointing out what we don’t mean 
by these terms. Thus we musi distinguish “opinion” from senti- 
ment, from prejudice and from merely factitious clamor. I have seen 
published allegations to the effect that public opinion condemns capital 
punishment. I consider these allegations wholly erroneous according to 
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my observation; public opinion—that is to say, the mature judgment 
of the average man—demands a more prompt and more certain inflic- 
tion of the death penalty for certain crimes than is generally afforded 
in the administration of our criminal law, and this demand too often 
finds expression in violent and lawless acts, or, at least, in the tolera- 
tion of such excesses. What is mistaken for public opinion in this in- 
stance is a sentimental repugnance to capital sentences, and indeed to 


any form of punishment involving physical pain, entertained by a 
small but obtrusive and noisy portion of the community, and inspired 
mainly by a morbid sympathy with wrongdoers, which, fortunately for 
our country, is shared by very few Americans. 

On the other hand, in certain parts of the Union there undoubt- 
edly exists a genuine and widespread popular antipathy to black, 
red or yellow men, even to some white men of foreign birth; and its 
consequences are a source of anxiety and regret to all thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens; but the ebullitions of this almost instinctive enmity 
cannot be called, with any propriety of language, indications of public 
opinion. 

One might as well say that canine public opinion is hostile to cats. 
The word “opinion” implies the use of reason. A man has an opinion 
on any subject when he has reached a tentative and provisional con- 
clusion regarding it, although on the basis of information which he 
may recognize as possibly imperfect or misleading. When he acts upon 
the promptings of mere prejudice or passion, usually he either hasn’t 
any opinion at all in the premises or he disregards the opinion which 
he has. 

Finally, we must bear in mind that although a loud outery some- 
times is caused by an indignity or shock to public opinion, the outcry 
in itself is not public opinion, nor even any trustworthy proof that 
public opinion has been in fact irritated or shocked. The Federal 
Department of Justice and its present head have been the objects 
of much apparently ill-informed or disingenuous censure on the 
part of a certain number of newspapers; and, to one who judged 
of the trend of public opinion from such press comment, it might well 
have appeared that American public opinion desired some men and espe- 
cially some corporations, exempted from obedience to some of our laws. 
I may not be an altogether impartial judge in this case, but I am 
thoroughly convinced, on what seems to my mind irrefutable proof, 
that American public opinion leans toward the precisely opposite view, 
and demands with daily increasing emphasis that all our laws be alike 
respected by all our citizens. 
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It is even more important that we bear in mind what is meant by 
“public” when we speak of “public opinion.” Undoubtedly at any par- 
ticular time and as to any particular topic, public opinion is a picture 
of all the minds of all citizens whose minds present to the observer any 
intelligible traits respecting this topic at that time. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as these traits may vary widely, it amounts, in fact, to a sort 
of composite photograph, made up of all these individual opinions, faith- 
fully recording in its result their relative wisdom and energy and con- 
sequent force, and presenting as a basis of action the resultant of a 
fusion of all the opinions of all those who, in fact, have opinions. 

It follows that American public opinion is not the opinion of “capi- 


‘ 


tal” nor of “labor,” whether “organized” or unorganized; is not the 
opinion of the “interests” nor yet of the “proletariat,” if there be an 
American proletariat (which I do not believe): is not the opinion of 
East or West, of North or South; all these and many others may be ele- 
ments entering into it, but it is distinct from each, just as the Ameri- 
can people, although it includes all geographical or social fractions 
of the people, is essentially something different from and greater than 
any one of these fractions. 

Finally, it is not the opinion expressed by American newspapers or 
any other class of professed public commentators and critics, unless 
these really express what the average American citizen really thinks— 
thinks and says by his fireside, at his plough or his work-bench, in his 
shop or office or counting-room—in short, wherever he thinks and says 
what he thinks without thinking also of those who may hear. 

When the editor of the Eatanswill Gazette pronounced the press “a 
mighty engine,” Mr. Pickwick “yielded his fullest assent to the proposi- 
tion.” Most of us have been taught to say ditto to Mr. Pickwick on 
the subject, but I doubt whether most of us have any clear idea how 
this “engine” works and what makes it “mighty.” I may be, therefore, 
pardoned if I state here very briefly what the press does for the good 
or ill of any community in which it exists—how the world was changed, 
in short, by the invention of newspapers. 

In the first place it became, for the average man, a much larger 
world. Before then he, of course, knew that men lived beyond his city, 
or manor or canton, but they affected his every-day life almost as 
little as if they had lived in Mars or Venus; he heard of them so 
infrequently, his acquaintance with everything concerning them was so 
imperfect and so tardy that, for him, they could scarcely be said to 
exist. When the newspapers began to place beside his breakfast plate 
an epitome of their yesterday’s history, it was as if a telescope were 
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constructed a million-fold stronger than any yet known, through which 
astronomers could contemplate and afterward report the good or ill 
fortune of intelligent beings on our sister planets. 

This immense extension in the area of each man’s attention and 
sympathy has naturally and powerfully reacted on his character. The 
change is not in all respects for the better; the unselfish interest which 
any one can take in the affairs of others is a fixed quantity, or, at least, 
is not capable of indefinite expansion, and when you spread it out broad 
you also spread it out thin. 

What we read among the “locals” of our daily paper is of far less 
moment to us than what he heard in the agora or the forum was to 
Pericles or to Cicero. When one learns so much about so many people 
all the time the impression left by any one incident in the life of any 
one person is dwarfed and deadened. We feel everything outside of 
ourselves the less because there is so much more that we feel a little. 

But for this loss there is more than compensation in the develop- 
ment of our sense of proportion, and therefore of justice. In a Hindoo 
fable a fox, caught in a flood, cries out: “This is the deluge which will 
destroy the world.” Many animals rush affrighted to the spot, but only 
to say one to the other: “We see no deluge, we see only a fox getting 
drowned.” The newspapers make us realize that a deluge is not needed 
to drown any one of us: the world will roll on much as before when 
we no longer roll with it: the great ocean of human life will not be 
dried, it will hardly be ruffled, when the little wavelet of your or my 
separate conscious existence shall subside. 

Just as the telescope teaches us the insignificance of our earth by 
showing us inconceivable myriads of other worlds in the vast scheme 
of creation, so the press mirrors the microscopic smallness of each indi- » 
vidual by showing him how little of loss or gain to humanity the suc- 
cess or disaster of any one among the countless multitude of his brethren 
may mean. 


> 


Nor is this all. A number of years ago a gentleman, of whom I had 
never heard before, sent me a sort of circular giving the dates of his 
birth, entrance at school, graduation from college, marriage and other 
events, more interesting, perhaps, to himself than to me, together with 
various particulars of his family and professional life, and illustrated 
by his photograph. In a kind of preface he explained that he had 
caused this to be printed to serve as a letter of introduction to any 
one whom he might wish to know. 

What this curious pamphlet was intended to do for its author the 
press does for all mankind: it makes each community acquainted with « 
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its neighbor. And, as we know other men better, we recognize the more 
thoroughly and readily their likeness to ourselves and, as a consequence, 
the universal application of underlying moral laws amidst all diversities 
of national or local custom or prejudice. 

A well-known writer once protested against the perversion of con- 
science which pronounced the same conduct right on one side of a 
mountain-range and wrong on the other. Thanks to the newspapers, we 
know béth countries well enough to see that, just because it is right in 
the one case it is wrong in the other, precisely as the color barometer is 
pink during rain for the same reason which makes it blue in clear 
weather. 

It is the existence of this common moral standard which qualifies 
the press for its highest and most useful function. After all, the 
most effective instrument of coercion possessed by society against its 
weaker or more dangerous members is the influence of public opinion. 
Blackstone says that Peter the Great is reported to have decreed that 
none of his subjects should present him a petition without first obtain- 
ing the successive approval of two ministers: then he might present 
the petition, but under penalty of immediate death if it were 
not granted. 

This story is doubtless mythical, but there is no doubt of the fact 
that unpopular governments nearly always try to hamper and restrict 
the right of petition. No one wishes to be asked often, earnestly, and 
by many what he does not mean to grant. A free press, however, is a 
perpetual petition; it is, or it should be, always telling the government 
what the people wish and hope for and think right; and, as a matter 
of history, no government in any country out of sympathy with the 
people it ruled, has ever permanently tolerated a free press: sooner or | 
later it has been always forced either to muzzle the press or to change 
its own principles. This has not been only or mainly through fear of 
popular disorder: this fear, when alleged, has been more frequently a 
‘pretext than a real motive. In truth, no man wishes to know that his 
fellow-men generally hate or despise him, and, if he cannot otherwise 
shut out the fact from his consciousness, and has the power, he will gag 
them. 

It must be noted, however, that the power of the press in this 
regard arises from the fact that it speaks, or is believed to speak, what 
everybody is saying at the time. As soon as a paper is recognized as 
somebody’s “organ,” as expressing the views and wishes and opinions of 
, any particular man or set of men, its healthful influence as a news- 
paper is gone; it may, indeed, have another kind of influence, for those 
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who control or conduct it may be powerful men, but its editorial utter- 
ances are simply their “open letters.” 

In my judgment, this is a matter of very serious and urgent con- 
cern to the American people to-day. Certain of our newspapers, in- 
cluding some whose influence within my memory—indeed, within but 


a comparatively few years—was a power, and a power for good, in the, 


community, are now firmly and widely believed to be virtually, or even| 


literally, owned by well-known “interests ;” in other words, by wealthy 
men engaged in far-reaching enterprises. 

This widespread and very confident belief as to such ownership 
makes them virtually “trade organs,” with but little more influence than 
the papers published avowedly as such; and, what is even more unfor- 
tunate, it leads to a very general suspicion that other papers may be 
secretly in the same situation; the large capital now needed for suc- 
cess in a newspaper enterprise rendering these suspicions the more 
plausible. A newspaper under suspicion is almost as maimed for 
healthy influence as if the suspicion has been proven well founded; for 
the legitimate and salutary power of a newspaper lies in its showing 
and being thought to show the “first thought” of the ordinary citizen 
on all matters of current public interest: that “first thought” of which 
Talleyrand warned the world to beware “because it is good.” In show- 
ing this it does the community a double service; it gives shape and 
direction to public opinion and it enormously increases the latter’s force. 


A society without a newspaper of influence resembles a meeting ; 


where no one is ready to make a motion; every one present may have 


a more or less distinct idea of what should be done, but unless some-} 


body puts that idea into words it all ends in muttering and confusion. 


Moreover, the greater mass of mankind do not know what they really 
think until somebody tells them: they recognize their own opinions when 
these are expressed for them by another; then, and only then, are they 
ready to act. . 

It must be remembered in this connection that an editor is neces- 
sarily a politician, or, at all events, he ought to be one. Unless he has 
definite opinions on all questions of general public interest and is ready 
to express them he has no business to be an editor; indeed, he is not an 
editor, but is only trying to pass himself off as one. In fact, an editor 
is a politician whether he wishes to be or not; if he will not speak on 
subjects connected with politics, his very silence is a way of dealing 
with them: he resembles a judge who should dismiss every suit brought 
before him because he was too indolent or too timid to decide it— 
the dismissal would be a decision; and, in like manner, a newspaper’s 
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refusal to act is itself action, and usually very discreditable action. To 
fail the friends of good government is to serve its enemies. And if 
the editor wishes, or pretends to wish, for what we may call “purity” 
in politics, he is bound in consistency to show himself a pure politician ; 
if his action or inaction, his speech or his silence be determined by 
the purpose to advance, not the public good, but his own private interest, 
then he is himself “a part” (and a very disgusting and dangerous part) 
“of the thing to be reformed.” 

Reputable newspapers are careful lest what they publish as advertise- 
ments be confused with what they publish as news or comment. In some 
papers I have often seen the word “advertisement” prefixed to some 
item. But it is just as much a fraud on the public to write something 
yourself which you are, directly or indirectly, paid to write and publish, 
and then publish this as a spontaneous expression of your true senti- 
ments, as it would be to publish in the like guise what somebody else 
has written. 

If it be but right to head the puff of a medicine or a watering-place 
“advertisement” because it is paid for, then an editorial in which the 
writer says what he doesn’t think, or says substantially nothing because 
he is afraid to speak his mind, and does this for pay, of whatever kind 
or extent and in whatever form, ought to have the same caption. 

It would involve an unreasonable demand on space to point out 
all that I think newspapers could do and ought to do to advance the 
public good. There is, however, one thing which they must do if they 
would be, in this field or in any other, an agency for good, and that 
is to think and tell the truth. A habitual liar is disqualified for any 
good work. Unless a man sees things as they are and would have others 
see them likewise, he can never aid in making them better. The first 
duty of the press is to hold up before the people a faithful mirror; if it 
display distorted pictures, it fatally betrays its trust. No worthy end 
was ever accomplished through deception, whether of ourselves or others. 
If we are threatened by overshadowing dangers, to escape them we must 
first see them and see them as they are. Americans can say with confi- 
dence: “We will know the truth and the truth shall make us free.” 


Charles J. Bonaparte. 
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LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE 


BY GEORGE H, CASAMAJOR 


Ir most of the great characters that adorn the age of Louis XIV. can 
be made to appear to-day more alive and more human than those of other 
historical periods we have largely to thank those delightful scribblers— 
in great part women—who found no personal item of too small interest 
to put into their “memoirs to serve in the making of history.” Mme. 
de Motteville, Mme. de Lafayette, Mme. de Staal, are only a few of 
those who have left an almost inexhaustible store of material and have 
made the labors of the later investigator comparatively easy. M. Lair’s 
book is announced as having been produced from unpublished docu- 
ments, but as a matter of facet its sources are almost all of easy access 
to those who have a knowledge of French and who wish to seek them. 
This is said in the hope that some of those who enjoy such a popular 
piece of historical and biographical writing as M. Lair’s may be induced 
to form the delightful and profitable habit of going to original sources 
and judging an historian’s conclusions and opinions for themselves. 

Originally published nearly thirty years ago, the popularity of 
this lifé of Louis XTV.’s famous mistress has warranted a recent re- 
vision, and in this form is presented to English readers in a very fair 
translation. In his preface the author recalls with gratitude and pleasure 
how M. Brunetiére first drew public attention to his work, and indeed 
from its moral and religious tone it is just the sort of book that would 
have attracted the great French critic’s favorable notice. We may feel 
a little at times the injustice of judging these doings of the seventeenth 
century from the moral view point of the nineteenth, but such feeling is 
quite lost in appreciation of the careful and workmanlike manner in 
which M. Lair has performed his task. He has been at particular pains 
to straighten out many tangles with which less careful historians have 
confused their narratives, owing to inadvertent blunders in the original 
memoirs, 


The character of Louise de la Valliére is a perfectly simple one. It 


*Louise de Ja Vallitie and the Early Life of Louis XIV. By Jules Lair. 
Translated by Ethel Coburn Mayne. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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offers none of those contradictions and inconsistencies that tax the in- 
genuity of the biographer and more often than not lead him to lamentable 
failure in attempts at explanation. In a word, she was the soul of con- 
stancy ; the man who first awakened her love possessed it forever and no 
amount of indignity or ill treatment could kill it or turn it aside. Among 
the happiest of women she would have been had she found a mate with 
the same singleness of devotion, but that rare fortune was denied her; 
and while she was dragged from obscurity to play a large réle in a 
wonderful age, she deserves a place among the truly pathetic figures of 
history. 

The story of her seduction by the young and recently married King 
of France is an interesting one. 

Louise’s step-father, Saint-Remi, was a member of the Court of Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orleans, at the Castle of Blois, whither that discredited 
prince had retired after the first reverses of the Fronde. There she was 
the childhood companion of the three little Orléans princesses, half- 
sisters of that truly Amazonian character who perfectly fitted her age, 
Mile. de Montpensier, “La Grande Mademoiselle.” Gaston died early 
in 1661, and his widow lost no time in transferring her household to 
Paris and installing it in her old quarters in the Luxembourg Palace. 
Louise at this time was nearly seventeen years old. The previous year 
the young king had married his cousin, the Infanta Maria Theresa, a 
woman whose most conspicuous trait was an unswerving devotion to her 
husband, while his fickleness was the sorrow and tragedy of an otherwise 
uneventful life. Among the “eligibles” for Louis’s hand had been an- 
other cousin, on his father’s side, the Princess Henrietta of England, 
daughter of Charles I. Mazarin not only detested this young woman, 
but he was unwilling that his brilliant charge should ally himself with 
a house which, although royal, was not regnant, and he succeeded in in- 
spiring the young king with his dislike. The crafty cardinal died early 
in 1661, and Henrietta, with the dawning hopes of the Restoration, mar- 
ried Monsieur, the new Duke of Orleans and brother of the king. In 
the household of Madame, Mlle. de la Valliére received a post of maid 
of honor. Giddy and fun-loving, neglected from the first by a husband 
who, as we know now, was congenitally antipathetic to women, the young 
Madame sought diversion elsewhere, and attracted the attention of the 
king, who was surprised to find such charm in the woman he had formerly 
scorned. His attentions quickly became a matter of scandal, and 
the Queen Mother, Anne of Austria, fearful of Maria Theresa’s jealousy, 
consulted with other ladies of the Court, and they arranged between 
themselves, as a means of stopping the perilous rumors, that the king 
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should make love to somebody belonging to the Court. Fate willed that 
Madame’s charming maid of honor should be the victim. Before two 
months were over, Louise de la Valliére had given the king a pure and 
unselfish love that was to bring her little happiness, much remorse and 
a long expiation. 

More than a century after Louise’s day the Due de Lauzun, one of 
the honorable figures of Louis XVI.’s Court, was, on an occasion, asked 
to define a “virtuous” woman. The great noble would award the rose 
to one who did not change her lovers too often, or took a new one too 
soon after discarding an old, or had more than one at a time. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, which reflects the moral view point of her age and 
class, Louise de la Valli¢re’s virtue was of a supreme type. She did 
not have one lover at a time, but she loved one man for all time. 

Louis could not have doubted the affection of a mistress who asked 
for nothing in return. Her disinterestedness gives her a unique place in 
the long lists of royal favorites. What had the girl of nineteen gained by 
her step? Nothing. But by 1663 the secret was out, and a new life 
began. She now had a conspicuous place at Court functions and was 
“presented” to the king by Madame. She was flattered by all, and it 
must be confessed that she lost her head. Still the Prince de Condé wrote 
of her to the Queen of Poland, “No one can be more loved than she is 
at the Court, for she does no harm and tries to do all the good she can.” 

Of course she had her enemies. There existed a clique headed by 
Olympe Mancini, one of that precious trio of Mazarin’s nieces, deter- 
mined to turn the affections of the king in other directions. In this 
they were partly successful. Louis, developing the qualities of a great 
monarch, was still a schoolboy when it came to affairs of the heart. The 
great love of the queen, the great passion of La Valliére, were unable to 
restrain him. Moreover, the king had now a new god to worship—Mars. 
Love, thereafter, was to be a distraction and not an occupation. Louise 
was not clever, witty or a brilliant conversationalist. Mme. de Monte- 
span, who appears upon the scene, was all three. 

At the age of twenty-two Louise’s life happiness was over. The 
inevitable fate of those who make amorous pursuit the chief aim of life 
had come to her at a surprisingly early period. And now for long years 
she was to undergo an emotional trial severe enough to awaken sympathy 
in the sternest critic. 

Athénais de Montespan cannot be accused of Louise’s quality of dis- 
interestedness. Her conquest of the king is a narrative of absorbing in- 
terest ; she even had recourse to the black art, and came very near get- 
ting herself into serious trouble. When she had gained her end there still 
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remained a husband who was very “troublesome.” This was all the 
more reason why in her case the “conventionalities” should be observed. 
And they were, at a frightful cost to Mlle. de la Valliére. For seven 
whole years (1667-74) the king compelled his discarded mistress to 
live in the closest companionship with her successful rival. She played 
this ruthless réle with a superb patience, and although she had been made 
a duchess, her children legitimated and her material future provided for, 
what wonder that her dream of a Carmelite’s cell was one of paradise! 

The Princess Palatine, Monsieur’s second wife, has left a valuable 
piece of testimony on this phase of La Valliére’s life. “I was curious,” 
says the princess, “to know why she remained so long at Court as a sort 
of attendant, so to speak, on the Montespan. She told me that God had 
touched her heart, had shown her her sin, and that then she had thought 
she must do penance and suffer in the way which hurt her most—and 
that was, to watch the king’s heart turn away from her, and disdain 
take the place in it which love had once filled.” 

The divorce of Mme. de Montespan from her, “troublesome” hus- 
band finally won Mme. de la Valliére the royal permission to carry 
out her dearest wish. For thirty-six years her life in the ascetic Car- 
melite convent was “not happy but contented”—a better ending than that 
of Athénais de Montespan, deserted by her lover, repudiated by her 
husband, and despised by her children. 

The book has all the appeal of the romantic novel. The characters 
that fill its pages are old friends to those who have the bad habit of 
reading history in that form. To such M. Lair’s careful and accurate 
work cannot be too strongly recommended. 

George H. Casamajor. 


MR. CHESTERTON AND NEO-ROMANTICISM?! 
BY EDWARD CLARK MARSH 


Says one of Mr. Chesterton’s characters: “A sense of humor, a 
weird and delicate sense of humor, is the new religion of mankind! It 
is toward that that men will strain themselves with the asceticism of saints. 
Exercises, spiritual exercises, will be set in it. It will be asked, ‘Can 


*The Napoleon of Notting Hill. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: The 
John Lane Company. 

The Club of Queer Trades. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Man Who Was Thursday. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 
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you see the humor of this iron railing? or ‘Can you see the humor of 
this field of corn? Can you see the humor of the stars? Can you see 
the humor of the sunsets?” How ofien I have laughed myself to sleep 
over a violet sunset.” 

Having proclaimed this doctrine, worthy of a new Plato, Mr. Ches- 
terton proceeds to demolish it out of the mouth of the same character, 
thereby publishing his own greatest failing. He is almost always amus- 
ing—invariably so, if taken in sufficiently small doses; he is clever six 
days in the week, and even his triteness on the seventh day is prodig- 
ious; but he has no sense of humor. (‘The expression is of course to be 
understood as relative; there would be no force in saying that he had 
a slighter sense of humor than some one else.) It is curious, like every 
strictly natural event, how he has come to stand in the public estima- 
tion for the very quality which he conspicuously lacks. It is the com- 
monly accepted opinion that Mr. Chesterton is a natural buffoon—that 
is to say, a humorist; but that he frequently makes the mistake of tak- 
ing himself too seriously, when he becomes dull. 

There is something exquisite—particularly for one who has studied 
the Chestertonian method and acquired something of the Chestertonian 
point of view—in the complete and symmetrical error of this view. Ob- 
vious truth—in the literal sense—is always the hardest to recognise. 
It is obviously true that Mr. Chesterton does not take himself seriously, 
because he has no sense of humor; and he has no sense of humor, 
because he is incorrigibly romantic—the chief, next to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, of the Neo-romanticists. 

Romanticism is a word that has made long journeys and carried 
strange burdens, and of late years it has been turned out of our work- 
ing vocabulary as unfit for serious work. This is a misfortune, for 
before it had been overworked it bore a useful meaning. No other 
term expresses so well the common spirit that seems at this distance 
to have animated the whole army of art-workers in Europe in the early 
days of the last century. The astounding intellectual energy of that 
time brought forth writers of every kind—poets and philosophers, lyrists 
and dramatists, weavers of fantastic tales and photographers of com- 
mon life—everything excepting the humorist. The reason is clear. 
However variously all these men looked out on the world about them, 
whether they worshipped the universe for its goodness or abused it for 
its badness, they were alike in one thing: they agreed in regarding it as 
a very wonderful and engrossing universe. They took humanity with a 
seriousness so vast that they could not take themselves seriously. 
Their bravado, their arrogant poses, were protestations of their humil- 
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ity. Theirs was a naive self-consciousness. The crowning egoism of 
assuming a position of perfect detachment from the universe, of view- 
ing the spectacle with impartial objectivity, was utterly beyond them. 
So it happened that among all these writers of comedies and satires and 
extravaganzas there was not one great humorist. The humorous attitude 
presupposes an intensive seriousness; their seriousness was all turned 
outward. 

Philosophy, says Novalis, is a homesickness, a longing to be at home 
with God. Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy, which is sometimes so startling 
to modern ears, is merely a homesickness for 1830. There, he tells us 
on every page, he would have found himself among kindred spirits. 
Born under the Napoleonic star, he would have worshipped extrava- 
gantly at the shrine of Victor Hugo, as he now does before Dickens. 
At the first performance of Hernani he would have matched the famous 
waistcoat of Gautier. He would have paraded his contempt for social 
conventions as ostentatiously as Mérimée, and lived in a garret like 
Balzac. These were the fashions of the day for the expression of the 
romantic temperament, and our later romanticists have resigned them 
to the realists. It is Mr. London who wears flannel shirts, Mr. George 
Moore who publishes his charming immoralities. Mr. Chesterton pro- 
claims his romanticism by flaunting his literary unconventionality in 
the face of the public, and by indulging to the full his delight in 
the strange sights and experiences life has to offer. More perfectly than 
any other modern Englishman, he exhibits Mr. Watts Dunton’s Renais- 
sance of Wonder. For him Stevenson wrote: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

It is the wonder of common things that constantly strikes Mr. Ches- 
terton. His question to himself is, not “Can you see the humor of this 
iron railing?” but “Can you see what a remarkable thing is this iron 
railing, what strange thoughts it suggests, how deep its implications 
lie?” So profound is his need for romance—“the vision of the possi- 
bilities of things,” he has insignificantly defined it—that he seems to 
rejoice in the hardest and most matter-of-fact conditions of modern life, 
as challenges to his ingenuity to discover the romance in them. We 
may safely assume an autobiographic basis for certain chapters of The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, especially that one in which he describes The 
Mental Condition of Adam Wayne. This cockney Napoleon is a poet— 
a bad poet, but nevertheless a poet, as Mr. Chesterton remarks. He is 
the author of Hymns on the Hill, in which he celebrates the poetry 
of London. In the person of King Auberon, writing for the press, Mr. 
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Chesterton the critic quotes with approval from Adam Wayne’s fine 
nocturne, The Last Omnibus: 

The wind round the old street corner 

Swung sudden and quick as a cab. 
“The author of Hymns on the Hill,” he observes with no trace of irony, 
“thinks it a great compliment to the immortal whirlwind to be com- 
pared to a hackney coach. He surely is the real admirer of London.” 

This is indeed one of Mr. Chesterton’s favorite ideas. He reverts 
io it effectively in The Man Who Was Thursday. He sets up Mr. Lucian 
Gregory, a poet of anarchy, to be bowled over by the poet of respec- 
tability, Mr. Gabriel Syme. 

“The poet delights in disorder only. [Thus Mr. Gregory winds up a harangue 
on poetry and anarchy.] If it were not so, the most poetical thing in the world 
would be the Underground Railway.” 

“So it is,’ said Mr. Syme. . . . “We feel it is epical when man with one 
wild arrow strikes a distant bird. Is it not also epical when man with one wild 
engine strikes a distant station? Chaos is dull; because in chaos the train might 
indeed go anywhere, to Baker Street or to Bagdad. But man is a magician, and 
his whole magic is in this, that he does say Victoria, and lo! it is Victoria.” 

It is easy enough to deduce Mr. Chesterton’s own convictions. 
Clearly he is of opinion they are both right. There is poetry in every- 
thing, if only you know how to look for it. 

Here, then, is the true romantic temper—the authentic Spirit of 
1830. Mr. Chesterton, like his forerunners, is a poet in revolt; he is 
so comipletely in revolt that he has no patience with accepted ideas— 
not even with that commonest of modern ideas, that there is something 
fine in revolt itself. 

“The poet is always in revolt,” remarks Gregory. 

“There again,” said Syme, irritably, “what is there poetical about being in 
revolt? You might as well say that it is poetical to be seasick. Being sick is a 
revolt. Both being sick and being rebellious may be the wholesome thing on cer- 
tain desperate occasions; but I’m hanged if I can see why they are poetical. 
Revolt in the abstract is—revolting. It’s mere vomiting. . . . It is things going 
right that is poetical! Our digestions, for instance, going sacredly and silently 
right, that is the foundation of all poetry.” 

What is significant here is not alone our author’s revolt against re- 
bellion; it is his overmastering interest in the argument, his eagerness, 
his enthusiasm. It is comparatively unimportant on which side of a 
question he chances to find himself; on either side, on both sides, he 
is sure to be in deadly earnest. Always he is aggressive; he never 
achieved a finer stroke than when he called one of his books The De- 
fendant. He strikes at a platitude as if it were a deadly serpent in 
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his path; he fights paradox with paradox. His motto is not unlike an 
Irishman’s: “Grab an argument and come on.” 

So serious and determined a fighter naturally forgets to take him- 
self seriously. And so Mr. Chesterton misses being a humorist. Instead 
he is a parodist, a satirist, a fantasist (I did not know that there was 
such a word until this moment). Doubtless he is a number of other 
things as well; but he is these incontestably, on the strength of the 
three works of fiction before me. 

The delicate, elusive art of the parodist has been grossly misunder- 
stood, perhaps because it is so rare. There have been, it is true, some 
examples that reach the heights; it is necessary to mention only Don 
Quixote and Tom Jones and Peer Gynt. But I know of no critic who 
has done anything toward elucidating the philosophy of parody save 
Mr. Chesterton himself. In the little essay on Bret Harte that is to 
be found in Varied Types, he tells us, not what parody is, but some pre- 
requisites of the great parodist. The first of these is reverence for 
one’s original. “Mere derision, mere contempt, never produced or could 
produce parody. A man who simply despises Paderewski for having 
long hair is not necessarily fitted to give an admirable imitation of his 
particular touch on the piano.” Overlook the fact that Mr. Chesterton 
here confounds imitation and parody; the statement contains a pro- 
found truth. It would be even truer to assert that the supreme paro- 
dist is really greater than his original. It is imitation plus exaggera- 
tion, imitation carried beyond its original, that makes parody. Don 
Quizote is the greatest of mediwval romances of chivalry because it 
sums them all up; Peer Gynt is the greatest of romantic rhapsodies 
because it out-rhapsodizes them all. 

Mr. Chesterton has written a defence of Detective Stories; on 
this evidence we are warranted in concluding that he reverences the art 
of Conan Doyle—on this and the evidence of The Club of Queer Trades. 
The book is a consistent parody of the Sherlockian romance—when it is 
not a parody of another parody, The New Arabian Nights. It is not 
an art work of the very first class. As a parody it does not stand 
so high, for instance, as Treasure Island. But it is entitled to respect 
in that it surpasses, in certain particulars, its original. Basil Grant, 
the insane ex-judge, is really a greater man than Sherlock Holmes. 
His mental processes are swifter, his conclusions more startling, his 
freedom from conventional prepossessions more nearly absolute. These 
are the supreme virtues of the hero of detective fiction, and their pos- 
session by Mr. Chesterton’s hero makes him a figure worthy of admira- 
tion. Consider the unerring logic by which Basil Grant detects the 
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criminal and lays bare the truth, in the tale entitled The Painful Fall 
of a Great Reputation. Its directness and certainty are almost super- 
human. Mr. Chesterton has made just one mistake in this story: he 
has developed the powers of his hero to such a degree of perfection 
that they begin to wear the cold and unapproachable aspect of the abso- 
lute. In eliminating human fallibility he has deprived his tale of the 
suspense that creates excitement. We cannot follow with zest the ex- 
ploits of a detective who simply can’t fail. 

But if The Club of Queer Trades is not a perfect parody, The 
Napoleon of Notting Iii is an admirable satire. It is so good at times 
—for instance, in the first chapter, one of the best bits of writing Mr. 
Chesterton has ever done—that it threatens to cease being satire, and to 
become genuine humor. But Mr. Chesterton is after all too good a 
romanticist for that; he does not entirely lose sight of his ulterior pur- 
pose. The twentieth century, to a true romanticist, must be a dreary 
enough affair as most of us see it. A narrow intelligence would seek 
escape from it in an imagined reversion of conditions to the good old 
times. With much greater subtlety, Mr. Chesterton gets even with 
progress by showing how little it amounts to essentially; the London 
of his tale, eighty years hence, is very like the London of to-day. It 
is merely a slightly more prosaic, more materialistic London than the 
present city. But then comes the satirical master-stroke: out of the 
most hopelessly dull, matter-of-fact conditions suddenly springs 
romance. In respectable, bourgeois Notting Hill men learn to live and 
die for beautiful, impossible ideals. Local patriotism, the most middle- 
class of virtues, revives, and has for its outward sign a strange delight 
in the ancient trappings of chivalry. The world grows young again. 
The significance of all this is that the world is never anything but 
young, that romance lurks in the commonest things of the life around 
us. It requires only a Chesterton to evoke it. 

Adam Wayne, the second Napoleon, who leads the hosts of Notting 
Hill against their enemies, is a really fine figure. He lacks but the 
final touch of consistency to become a fit hero for a tragedy or a comedy 
—the two are so close together that it is often impossible to draw the 
line that separates them. But Mr. Chesterton, all signs to the contrary 
notwithstanding, lacks that last gift of the artist, self-consciousness. 
He can’t curb his satire for the sake of mere character. He is too much 
interested in his subject, too little interested in expressing himself. 
Consequently Adam Wayne is continually escaping from himself to 
point some satiric moral. The ethical teaching of the book is pro- 
found, and it anticipates with curious completeness a recent work of 
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more serious outward seeming, Professor Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty. 
Neither book can be considered a complete success as fiction. 

Nevertheless The Napoleon of Noiting Hill is a clever, notable book. 
It is perhaps Mr. Chesterton’s most successful effort in fiction; but 
it is not so characteristic as his latest essay in this direction, T’he Man 
Who Was Thursday. In this tale, which is pure extravaganza, he has 
declared his romanticism as nowhere else. Here he smashes every canon 
of sound art, not of set purpose, but because it is the nature of romanti- 
cists to smash canons. He gives himself up with the wildest unre- 
straint to the leadings of his subject, which leads nowhere. To begin 
with, the book is a dream; and every realist knows that dream-stories 
are all but impossible. Yet even the dream story has its rules. The 
first of them is that the game shall not be given away in advance. 
Mr. Chesterton labels his story on the title-page “a nightmare.” ‘The 
proper and well-regulated dream story, however impossible, is at least 
consistent with itself; The Man Who Was Thursday is consistent with 
nothing but its author’s freakish inclination of the moment. At times 
the characters and situations, granted their absurd basis, have the 
coherence of solid realism; another chapter, and everything wears the 
double face of a weighty symbolism; a few pages farther on is an ad- 
venture that means nothing save that its author happened to think of 
it and considered it funny. To write thus may be a capital way to 
amuse one’s self, but it is no way to make a story that will stand the 
test of rules. The fact that The Man Who Was Thursday happens also 
to be amusing does not lessen the force of this argument. It ought not 
to be amusing, for it is sheer romanticism; and romanticism, as we all 
know, died a lingering death in the early reign of Queen Victoria. 

After all, perhaps, the book does prove one thing: that romanticism 
is a condition of mind, not a date, and that it is never dead. And 
if Mr. Chesterton must suffer the fate of being summed up in a for- 
mula, let this stand for his “message.” 


Edward Clark Marsh. 


A TALENTED TRIO 
BY MARY K. FORD 


A PECULIARITY of genius is its spontaneity. It is never inherited, 


seldom transmitted, and seems to descend at will upon its possessor, re- 
gardless of environment, heredity, or any of the conditions dear to the 
biologist. In this respect it differs entirely from talent, which often 
runs in families, reappearing at intervals’ in succeeding generations. 
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The Bronté sisters are perhaps the best example in modern literature 
of such talent. The Kingsleys are another notable instance of family 
ability, beginning with the three brothers Charles, Henry and William. 
Charles Kingsley’s novels, among the first of those to be written with 
a distinct purpose, have the merit both of their theme and their treat- 
ment to render them lasting, while we owe to his poetic genius one of 
the most beautiful lyrics in the English language, “Oh That We Two 
Were Maying!” Henry Kingsley, more purely a story-teller than his 
brother, has given us in Ravenshoe a novel that is good enough to be- 
come a classic, while the third brother, Dr. William Kingsley, wrote, in 
collaboration with the Earl of Pembroke, a pleasant book of travels called 
South Sea Bubbles, a record of their experiences on the Earl’s yacht dur- 
ing a cruise in tropical waters. 

In the next generation Charles Kingsley’s younger daughter, Mrs. 
Harrison, under the name of Lucas Malet, has gained a position nearly, 
if not quite, at the head of modern novelists; his elder daughter, Rose 
Kingsley, is a well-known writer on art and has just published a book 
on the culture of roses, while Dr. Kingsley’s daughter Mary wrote a re- 
markably interesting account of her explorations in Africa before her 
premature death cut short her promising career. The names of Matthew 
Arnold and his talented niece, Mrs. Humphry Ward, will occur at once 
to the reader as a case in point, as well as those of Thackeray and his 
daughter, the Froudes, and other lesser examples, but the most conspicu- 
ous case of family talent now before the public is that of the three Ben- 
son brothers, sons of a recent Archbishop of Canterbury, who are showing 
their ability in the lines of fiction, biography, and essays. 

E. F. Benson, the second of the brothers, was the first to come promi- 
nently before the public, though not the first to write. His novel, Dodo, 
which appeared about fifteen years ago, was much read and discussed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It purported to be a faithful description 
of modern English society which was then beginning to change from the 
conservative, well-ordered institution of which Thackeray wrote, with 
its dignified tradition, and aristocratic feeling, to the noisy, money- 
loving, democratic crowd who now occupy the places of Lady Kew and 
the Marquis of Steyne. It was said that the character of Dodo was taken 
from Miss Margot Tennant, now the wife of the Prime Minister. In 
vain Mr. Benson has said that when the book was written he did not 
know the lady; the British public would have it so and it is for Mrs. 
Asquith to decide whether she feels complimented or not. Although 
Mr. Benson is best known by his novels of English smart society, yet 
that is by no means his only topic. He has written two or three stories 
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of modern Greece that are considered by some to contain his best work; 
he has done at least one very good story in a more sensational style, The 
Luck of the Vails; he has touched upon occultism in The Image in 
the Sand; he has even dealt with Christian Science in The House of 
Defence, and he has not escaped writing the week-end, sour criticism 
of New York formerly so much in vogue and which, in his case, was 
said by the uncharitable to be inspired by the failure of his play in 
America. Perhaps the best of his books is one that is little known, in 
this country at least. The Book of Months is one of those charm- 
ing studies of country life which the English do so well, in which the 
love of nature is blended with a human interest in the most delightful 
way. In his latest book, Sheaves, Mr. Benson has undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of depicting ihe happy marriage of a woman of forty-two to a 
man of twenty-four, and has acquitted himself with skill. 

Arthur C. Benson, the oldest of the three brothers, first became known 
to American readers by his excellent life of his father, the Archbishop. 
Since then he has written biographies of Walter Pater, Rossetti, and 
Tennyson, and was selected to help edit the correspondence of Queen 
Victoria which has just appeared. He has also written a volume of 
poems, but he finds his best expression in books like The Upton Letters, 
The House of Quiet, and The Aliar Fire, books in which a slight thread 
of story offers an opportunity for the introduction of a personal touch 
into what would otherwise be a collection of essays. The author dis- 
cusses such topics as friendship, books, religion, and marriage, treating 
them thoughtfully and at the same time with a lightness and delicacy 
of touch that makes them delightful reading. Almost all his work pos- 
sesses a personal quality, as charming as it is rare, and one which he 
shares with Thackeray; as you read you feel that you are getting to 
know the man, you want to discuss with him certain of his opinions, and 
after finishing one of his books it is not improbable that you write and 
tell him what you think of it. 

From a College Window and The Upton Letters are the most popu- 
lar of his recent work and both, though published anonymously here, re- 
ceived instant recognition. Beside Still Waters, The Altar Fire, and 
The House of Quiet have all met with quick appreciation in this country, 


where books depicting the charm of a secluded country liie are enjoyed 
to the full by a restless and gregarious people to whom the life itself 
would be unendurable. 


For nearly twenty years Mr. Benson was a master at Eton and is in 
a position to speak with authority on topics connected with education. 
In one of his earlier books he criticised with considerable frankness the 
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intellectual results of an Eton education, bringing a veritable hornet’s 
nest about his ears. In his last book, The Schoolmaster, he says com- 
paratively little about instruction, but gives more attention to that prov- 
ince of the educator which deals with the foundation of character. His 
views as to the relationship of master and pupil, the attitude of the 
former toward athletics, the questions of discipline, industry, and relig- 
ion, are all marked by a judgment that is the fruit of experience, and, 
in spite of the difference in our school systems, the book is sure to be read 
with interest and profit on this side of the Atlantic. His sympathy 
with boys, his desire that their school education should fit them for their 
work in the world, and the complete absence in his case of the odious 
pedagogical attitude, show his fitness for his late profession and give 
cause for regret that he has retired from it. 

Robert Hugh Benson, the youngest of the three brothers, is the 
latest one to come before the American public. Educated to take orders 
in the Church of England, he entered the Church of Rome and was 
ordained priest in 1903. It is said that his conversion was owing to Dean 
Vaughn of Llandaff, under whom he had studied, allowing the Atha- 
nasian Creed to be recited in his cathedral with the omission of the con- 
demnatory clauses. To the American churchman, in whose prayer-book 
that creed never had a place, the reason seems rather inadequate, but 
it was the old question of authority which drew young Benson, as it had 
drawn Newman and many other distinguished converts, from the faith 
of his fathers. Like his older brother, fiction is the channel through 
which Father Benson expresses himseli, but it is the spiritual side of 
things which appeals most strongly to him and which he emphasizes. 
Let it be admitted from the first that his books are pervaded by the 
zeal of the convert, that he shows a somewhat annoying tendency to use 
the words Christian and Catholic as if they were synonymous, and that 
there is a suggestion all through his work that he is trying to justify 
his position to himself as well as to his readers; but if these facts are 
accepted there is much to enjoy and admire in his books, in which he 
displays almost as much versatility as his older brother. 

“ Two of his novels, By What Authority and The King’s Achievement, 
are historical and deal, the one with the Elizabethan persecutions of the 
Catholics, and the other with the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. Of course it is easy to see where his sympathies lie, but 
he has on the whole treated the subject fairly and has written two very 
readable stories in spite of polemics. Two very characteristic volumes 
of short stories are The Light Invisible and The Mirror of Shalott, and 
in them he has given full play to his tendency to mysticism. The first 
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named in particular is full of a beautiful spirituality that suffuses the 
whole like a sunset glow and, joined to the author’s strong sense of the 
supernatural, makes the reader feel as if the veil between the seen and 
the unseen may have occasional rifts through which those of the pure 
heart and childlike faith are permitted to catch glimpses of the life 
beyond. In The Sentimentalists Father Benson writes of modern Eng- 
lish life, and in Christopher Dell has given us as masterly a sketch of a 
poseur as was ever penned. ‘The description of the man, his career, 
and his final rescue from himself, form a story as interesting as it is 
original, and one which it is almost impossible to lay aside until finished. 
Only a few of his books have been published in this country, and those 
with one exception bear the imprint of Benziger Brothers, Printers to 
the Apostolic See. This may be the reason that they are not bettei 
known; but his last novel, Lord of the World, has already been noticed 
by more than one critic, and will probably reach a much larger audience. 
In this bookf'ather Benson Jeaves both the past and the present and takes 
the future for his aa romances are generally extremely tire- 
some, but the author has his own standpoint from which he surveys the 
twenty-first century and, as might be expected, this standpoint is the 
spiritual one. He pictures Christianity as having almost entirely dis- 
appeared before the growing influence of a sort of altruism in which 
the few are sacrificed for the many, and which is entirely opposed to 
the individualism of Christianity. War has ceased under the enlightened 
influence of this religion; all nations are united into one great federation, 
and the millennium seems at hand, when a sudden emergency arises; 
human passions, unrestrained by religion, break out; the utter inade- 
quacy of any mere philosophy as a rule of life is proved, and the golden 
dream of the Brotherhood of Man is shaitered. The whole thing is verv 
well done and Father Benson is particularly happy in his graphic and 
convincing descriptions of the great inventions, now merely dreamed 
of, but then in common use. Like the author of Dodo he has the gift 
of the narrator and his books have the supreme merit of interest, in 
spite of a tendency to padding. noticeable in some of his short stories. 

Of these three men each has his special gift, and all of them have abil- 
ity above the average. Modern English life is Mr. FE. F. Benson’s theme, 
especially the side of it called London society, with its brillianey and 
widely felt fascination, and he sees it from the inside, describing it with 
authority. To the author of The Upton Letters the intellectual life is 
most important, and his essays, meditative and thoughtful, are among the 
most charming of recent books of the kind. He is the best writer of the 
three, the novelist being guilty of some extremely slovenly English, and 
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Father Benson occasionally failing through carelessness; but Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s English is delightful and is marked by that discriminating use 
of adjectives that is the foundation of really good style. In Father Ben- 
son’s opinion it is only the spiritual side of things that really matters. 
The soul is not only of greater importance than the body, a fact which 
most of us admit somewhat perfunctorily, but it is much more interest- 
ing, and he goes so far as to say that people who take no interest in 
religion are always dull. This is an unusual standpoint for the present 
day and one which might repay investigation. 

Such, in brief, is the work of these three brothers, gifted and clever 
sons of an able and scholarly father. 

Mary K. Ford. 


MR. SWINBURNE AS CRITIC! 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


WHEN the announcement was recently made of a new volume, 7’he 
Age of Shakespeare, about to be added to the uniform edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s works, it was at least a fair inference that the author of 
Chastelard and Bothwell had chosen, in the autumn of his long career, 
to crown his well-known labors in the field of Elizabethan drama with 
a final comprehensive, carefully co-ordinated study, tempered with sober 
second thought, of literature and life in Shakespeare’s day. Such a 
volume, had Mr. Swinburne been inspired to write it, might well have 
deserved thoughtful appraisal from scholars who are specialists in his 
chosen field; since, no matter how well his literary judgments and en- 
thusiasms are already understood and discounted by conservative critics, 
vet a final gathering together of his ripened judgments, a last readjust- 
ment of his earlier cyclonic praise and condemnation, might well have 
offered something of real importance to the student. As a matter of 
fact, however, the nine essays which make up the contents of The Age 
of Shakespeare are in substance, if not wholly in identical phrasing 
familiar to every serious student of those lesser dramatists who were 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. He has found nothing substantial to add 
to his essay on Marlowe, as it appeared in the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, or to his essays on Middleton, Webster, Dekker, 
Tourneur, and Marston, as they appeared successively in the Nineteenth 
Century, in the issues of January and June, 1886, January and March, 
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1887, and October, 1888. Neither has the essay on Middleton been re- 
vised or altered since it was reprinted many years ago as the introduc- 
tion to one of the volumes of the well-known Mermaid Series. It follows, 
therefore, that a critical estimate of a series of studies, not only written 
but judged at their true value twenty years ago, would be somewhat 
superfluous. It is only because they are now for the first iime gathered 
together in a form that brings them to the notice of that large part 
of the reading public which knows Swinburne the poet and does not 
know Swinburne the critic, that it is worth while briefly to assign their 
place in scholarship, in criticism and in literary style. 

It must, of course, be conceded that the average reader, approaching 
this volume without any strong proclivities or prejudices regarding its 
subject matter, is apt to be swept along bodily, a trifle breathless and 
bewildered, by the turbulent energy of its resistless self-assurance, the 
surface brilliance of its cadenced periods. Following in the footsteps of 
Lamb, Mr. Swinburne has far outstripped his milder predecessor in the 
ability to inspire in readers unacquainted with Elizabethan drama not 
merely a conviction of the importance of Webster and Middleton and 
Tourneur, but an abiding determination to make their acquaintance. 
And undoubtedly he has in this way done more than any other contem- 
porary writer to revive in the closing quarter of the nineteenth century 
an interest in that wonderful culminating period of the English drama. 
Yet the very seduction of his style forms the most insidious danger of 
his critical opinions. He writes with such a contagious enthusiasm, such 
a fervid belief in the superlative genius of the writers he admires, and 
the infinite unworthiness of the writers whom he condemns, that a 
reader without a solid groundwork of critical knowledge is apt to bring 
away from his pages a curiously warped and distorted view of the 
relative importance of every author of whom Mr. Swinburne has oc- 
casion to speak. Not only does he, as a recent reviewer remarked, habit- 
ually “magnify Hugo by ten diameters and make Shakespeare into a 
sun-god,” but he extends to every poet in whom he discovers gifts beyond 
the ordinary this same unbridled lavishness of praise, this same bewilder- 
ing dazzlement of immoderate rhapsody. 

It follows that, while every professor of English literature would, 
as a matter of course, be acquainted with these essays, and might not 
infrequently quote from them in lectures on the Elizabethan period, none 
would think of using The Age of Shakespeare as a text book, or even as 
part of the prescribed reading in an undergraduate course. Mr. Swin- 
burne has an acknowledged mastery of phrase; his ability to put a single 
thought into words that will make it’ memorable passes unchallenged. 
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Yet the very qualities that make the greatness of his poetry stand in 
the way of his success as a critic. He sees both literature and life not 
merely through a roseate glow, but rather through the pyrotechnic bril- 
liance of bursting bombs and golden showers. He sends off the verbal 
fireworks of his critical opinions with the naive exuberance of a child 
exploding roman candles. Study for a moment the essence of his opin- 
ions of those dramatists who formed the satellites in that system 
of which Shakespeare was the sun. Of Christopher Marlowe he tells 
us that “he alone guided Shakespeare into the right way of work,” ignor- 
ing absolutely the worthy labors of Lyly, Kyd, Greene, and Peele; that 
the harmony of his music was hardly less exalted than Milton’s; and 
that as a lyric poet he has been equalled by Shelley alone. Of Webster 
he declares: “Except in Adschylus, in Dante and in Shakespeare, I know 
not where to seek for passages which in sheer force of tragic and noble 
horror may be set against the subtlest, the deepest, the sublimest pas- 
sages of Webster;” and again, “As there is no poet morally nobler than 
Webster, so there is no poet ignobler in the moral sense than Euripides; 
while as a dramatic artist, the degenerate tragedian of Athens, compared 
to the second tragic dramatist of England, is as a mutilated monkey 
to a well-made man.” And turning over a few pages, to the essay on 
Thomas Dekker, we learn that we have but to read one little pamphlet 
to discover that we are “in company of a writer whose genius is akin to 
Goldsmith’s and to Thackeray’s,” whose dialogue “is worthy of Sterne,” 
while the second chapter is “worthy of Moliére,” and the third is “worthy 
of Dickens ;” the details “remind us of Balzac in their minute and indus- 
trious realism,” while still other features challenge favorable comparison 
with Boecaccio and Shakespeare himself. Thomas Middleton is exalted 
as the only English poet “whose work may truly be called Aristophanic.” 
As for Cyril Tourneur, of whom it will be remembered that Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has said, “his two lurid tragedies surpass in horror of iniquity 
all other compositions of their time,” while Mr. George Saintsbury has 
declared that The Revenger’s Tragedy “is marred by a profusion of all 
the worst faults of the drama of the whole period from Peele to Dave- 
nant,” Mr. Swinburne sweepingly asseverates that “more splendid success 
in pure dramatic dialogue has not been achieved by Shakespeare or by 
Webster than by Tourneur in his moments of purest inspiration,” and 
that The Revenger’s Tragedy is “the most perfect and most terrible in- 
carnation of the idea of retribution that ever haunted the dreams of a 
tragic poet.” It would be easy to continue indefinitely, multiplying the 
examples of Mr. Swinburne’s hyperbolic comparisons. But the above are 
surely sufficient in themselves to convince any reader, even though he 
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had never chanced to read a line of Elizabethan drama, outside of 
Shakespeare, that there is a certain unbalanced note in Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism that makes him unreliable as a guide. 

But, even though Mr. Swinburne is not to be taken too seriously as 
a literary critic, there are at least two connections in which The Age of 
Shakespeare is indispensable: first, as a human document, essential to a 
thorough understanding of its author; secondly, as an example of the irre- 
sponsibility of impressionistic criticism, when it has once run riot; one 
is almost tempted to add, thirdly, as an example of what a defective 
style a great poet may exhibit when he descends to prose. Of the two 
great subdivisions of criticism, the objective or dogmatic, on the one 
hand, and the subjective or impressionistic, on the other, there is this 
to say: that the dogmatic critic, who measures literature in accordance 
with a set of carefully established standards, may always be trusted to 
come somewhere near the truth, whether he be a plodding, uninspired 
sort of person, or an erratic genius; while the impressionist, the man who 
pretends to give no profounder judgment upon books than merely what 
he sees in them to like or to dislike, must be a person of rare attain- 
ments, exceptional poise, deep human sympathies, if these personal im- 
pressions are to have the weight of abiding authority. Any diligent stu- 
dent may in the course of time learn to judge of the quality of drink- 
ing water by the process of chemical analysis; but no amount of dili- 
gence without the inborn gift can produce a competent tea-taster. The 
man who comes of generations of cultured men and women, who inherits 
without choice or volition the instinct to like all that is best and noblest 
in the world’s literature, needs no chemical reaction to help him deter- 
mine the relative value of Paradise Lost and The Light of Asia, of 
Henry Esmond and Richard Carvel. The man who possesses this rare 
instinct is often more to be trusted when he simply says of a book, 
“T like it,” than the most rigidly objective of critics, when after applying 
every recognized test, he says of a book, that it falls short by three-quar- 
ters of an inch of being a masterpiece. 

To the race of impressionists Mr. Swinburne undoubtedly belongs ; 
and if his power of sustained judgment were developed to anything ap- 
proaching the degree of his sensitive appreciation of certain noble types 
of poetry, he might have been a critic of real importance. Unfortunately, 
his literary opinions are almost always tinged with partisanship ; he gives 
you the impression of being a special pleader rather than an impartial 
judge. Save for a few special abhorrences, such as he expresses for “the 
ignorance of Byron,” the “incompetence of Hallam,” “the carper Hazlitt. 
the rancorous democrat who shared with Byron the infamy of 
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sympathetic admiration for the enemy of England and the tyrant of 
France,” Mr. Swinburne consistently practises the first article in the 
critical creed which he professed as early as 1866, in the often-quoted 
phrase, “I have never been able to see what should attract men to the 


profession of criticism but the noble pleasure of praising.” 


There, in 
the author’s own words, is a convenient summing up of this whole vol- 
ume on 7'he Age of Shakespeare. It is not merely an indulgence in the 
noble pleasure of praising; it is a feast, a prolonged orgy of it, untem- 
pered by a wise modicum of judicious censure. He has the true poet’s 
lofty blindness to flaws in his ideal; but for all his loftiness, the fact still 
remains that his judgments are in a measure blind. And because he is 
first, last and always a poet, even when striving to be most calmly judi- 
cial—and what is more, the poet who has done more than any other to 
give to English verse the fluent freedom of anapest and dactyl, he is 
perhaps unconsciously more solicitous of rhythm than of content, more 
anxious that the closing line of a paragraph shall satisfy the ear than 
that it shall strictly obey the best dictates of sense. 

Such, in the main, are the reasons which explain why not only The 
Age of Shakespeare, but to an equal degree all his other contributions to 
criticism are a curious blending of insight and ineptitude; full of won- 
derful little flashes of delicate perception, epigrammatic summings-up 
that refuse to be forgotten, and then, at the turn of a page, a blast of 
turbulent adulation, a whirlwind of redundant hyperbole, full of sound 
and fury. Nevertheless, such as it is, it is a book indispensable to any 
one who is making a study of Mr. Swinburne the poet. Its very defects 
are full of subtle side-lights npon the man’s violent affections and no less 
violent prejudices, his amazing inconsistencies, his splendid enthusi- 
asms, his most astounding confidence in his own unerring judgment. It 
is a book which will longest be remembered as a human document, not 
of the age of Shakespeare, but of the age, and more especially the per- 
sonality, of Mr. Swinburne himself. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 


THE FILIPINO IN FICTION?! 
BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 
At the present season, with the American fleet just entering the 
waters of the Philippines, any novel dealing in an intimate way with the 
life, both native and colonial, in those distant islands must have a special 
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appeal of timeliness—and still more emphatically a novel of the unusual 
force and quality of The Little Brown Brother, by Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
We have had, first and last, an abundance of Filipino fiction, some 
of it very bad, some of it, especially the short story form, rising to the 
admirable height of Mr. James Hopper’s memorable little volume, 
Caybigan. Yet it is not too much to say that this story of Mr. Hyatt’s 
belongs in a class by itself; that for sheer graphic force and the rare abil- 
ity to make one see, it has a kinship with Mr. Dawson’s African Nights’ 
Enteriainment, and with the earlier Kipling, the Kipling of Plain 
Tales and Soldiers Three. 

Mr. Hyatt has equipped his novel with a preface, addressed to “The 
American nation,” in which he makes quite clear the point of view from 
which he writes. He is an Englishman, who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the American troops, who lost a well-loved brother in the Pulajan 
Campaign of 1904-5, and has brought away from the islands a lasting 
gratitude for the “unvarying courtesy and kindness of the Army in the 
Philippines,” and an imperishable hatred and contempt of the native. 
If one cherishes sentimental ideals of moral and social equality between 
the White Man and his Little Brown Brother, it would be well to lay 
aside this book of Mr. Hyatt’s unread, because in the reader who refuses 
to admit, at least for the sake of argument, that the author’s intolerance 
of the Asiatic is well founded, the book will foster a cumulative irrita- 


tion that will blind him to its fearless sincerity and dramatic power. 


From the opening page, we get the dominant note of the book, the 
note of ineradicable race antagonism. We get it from the moment we 
see the column of American soldiers, winding in single file, “like some 
enormous blue and yellow serpent,” through the heavy sand; reviling 
the islands “and their turbulent inhabitants with a picturesque fluency 
born of long practice”; and interrupting themselves only to break forth 
in the forbidden chorus: 

Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos, 

Pock-marked, yellow-skinned ladrones, 

Underneath the Starry Flag 

Civilize them with a Krag, 

And return us to our own beloved homes. 


And the echo of this chorus, the smouldering animosity which War 
Office regulations might forbid but could not silence, goes like a leitmotiv 
from one end of the volume to the other. And while the full-blooded 
native comes in for his due share of this racial antagonism, the Eura- 
sian, the half-caste, is a recipient of it in four-fold virulence: 


The Eurasian generally, the mestizo particularly, gives one a feeling it is 
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almost impossible to express in words. It is not the dull sallowness of his com- 
plexion, not his apparently greasy skin, not the lean, nervous hands, not the 
cringing servility which always seems to lurk even under an arrogant exterior. 
It is different to these—more than these. It is really the whole of your Western 
breeding and traditions, the whole of your Western pride, if you will, protesting 
against being brought into blood relationship with the East, rejecting, even before 
it is made, a possible claim of cousinship on the part of the East. 

It seems necessary to dwell at some length upon the attitude of the 
author and the deliberate bias of his book, partly in order to make due 
allowance for errors, as one allows for the wind in long-range shooting; 
partly in order to point out that the great fault of the book in point of 
technique is the manner in which it intrudes the writer’s personal views. 
At times it comes very near to becoming that most objectionable of all 
forms of fiction, the novel with an avowed purpose. And no slight evi- 
dence of the real virility of the story, the unquenchable vitality of it, is 
that in spite of its faulty technique, its rampant partisanship, it still 
compels a recognition of its inherent bigness. 

In structure the story belongs to the type which we have learned to 
class as Epic—that is to say, a novel in which the central figure is not 
an individual, but a principle, a symbol; Emancipation, in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; the Temperance Question, in Zola’s L’Assommoir. In Mr. Hyatt’s 
novel, we get the symbolic meaning in his ironic title——the Little Brown 
Brother, who, he reiterates, is not a brother and never can be. Beneath 
the symbolism, behind the clashing interests of a civil government 
pictured as honeycombed with corruption and throttled with red tape, 
and a discouraged, ill-fed and ill-equipped, yet ever-willing army, 
there is a specific story that is worth the telling, of a young English- 
man, a former officer of a native Indian regiment, unjustly dis- 
credited and forced to resign, who has since allowed himself to drift 
and little by little to deteriorate, as the white man will when he 
loses his moorings in eastern waters. But as he drifts, he comes 
across a woman of his own class, in a little out-of-the-way spot in the 
Philippines, which Mr. Hyatt has chosen to christen Calbayog. And 
because the coming of this woman into his life has brought a renewal 
of hope, an awakening of the old ambitions he thought were dead, this 
discredited soldier listens when she tells him of his opportunity. There 
is still smouldering, and even now ready to burst forth, the old, often 
repressed Pulajan conspiracy, with its inevitable trail of treachery, tor- 
ture and wholesale massacre. The island is in the hands of native 
officials, the American forces have been withdrawn, the authorities at 
Manila seem to be deaf and blind to the danger—and even with the best 
intentions, it is a question whether they would have time to send ade- 
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quate aid. The specific story in The Little Brown Brother is the story 
of Derek North’s single-handed fight against administrative indifference, 
against official bravery, against native treachery, superstition and bar- 
barism, against the unguessed dangers of uncharted ways and fever- 
stricken lands—all for the sake of the woman he loves, who wants him 
to win back his good name. This by itself is a brave love story, bravely 
told. But the book is distinctly more than this; it is epic not only in 
subject but in treatment; in the sense it gives of scope and space, of the 
muititude of human types, the diversity of human interests, the clash of 
human hatreds and fears. It is difficult to recall any other book, with 
the single exception of Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, that gives in 
any similar degree the sense of mysterious dread, of unguessed danger 
in tropic lands; that lets you look down lengthening vistas of silent 
forest and somnolent lagoons, where every shadow holds the threat of a 
hidden danger. every stirring leaf the hint of a lurking foe. This sort 
of a book, if it is to sueceed at all, must be done supremely well. Be- 
tween the mere hammock novel of the Louis Tracy sort, and the best 
of Mr. Conrad’s, work, Heart of Darkness, Almeyer’s Folly, Tales of 
Unrest, there is no middle ground. In spite of certain obvious defects, 
already alluded to, Mr. Hyatt seems to have vindicated his claim to a 
place in the second of these two classes, the class of books that make 
you feel, less by what they actually tell than by that greater, untold 


part, subtly implied between the lines, the strange, mysterious, haunting 
call of the East. 


Ph ilip Tillinghast. 





